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Magazine Chat ' 

Widespread interest in the in- 
vestigations of the La Follette 
Committee among labor groups 
is vividly illustrated by the fact 
that this Journal has exhausted 
its supply of copies of the first 
report* These copies were pur- 
chased by our members on read- 
ing an announcement that the 
Journal would act as book 
broker. 


Publishers often complain 
about the reaction of labor un- 
ionists to book a d vert! semen Ls* 
They declare that labor is not a 
good audience even for labor 
books. But this view is refuted 
in part at least by the rapidity 
with which our supply of La 
Follette Committee reports was 
exhausted, Thi.s is all the more 
noteworthy when one under- 
stands that the price was about 
the same as that for an ordinary 
novel* 


The Journal has from time to 
time had requests for books 
which sell for 25c per copy, but 
there has been no steady call 
upon our supply, as there has in 
the case of the La Follette Com- 
mittee report* 


The formula then that evolves 
is that workers will buy books of 
burning interest to them. The 
publishers have not produced 
such books, but the La Follette 
Investigation produced two vol- 
umes which were of such tre- 
mendous import to every labor 
unionist that they could not be 
overlooked. 


This Journal believes that 
book brokerage is one of the 
services it can perform to its 
members, and it expects to se- 
cure a supply of the second part 
of the report of the La Follette 
Investigating Committee. 


Harold W^hitford's candid 
camera snapped the good photo- 
graphs used in our first full 
photographic reporting of the 
executive council meeting. 
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Labor and Co-operatives — Is There a Future? 


I. Dynamics 

rE visited the spot in Ireland 
yy where a Catholic prie*st and a 
Protestant p r e a c h e r had 
worked side by side to lay the brick that 
became a co-operativo creamery. Irish 
farmers vrho not looff before had been 
shootings at one another sat at the direc- 
tors* table guiding the destinies of a busi- 
ness that runs well over half a million 
dollars a year. 

“We sat around the table with a group 
of former working men who direct the 
English Co-operative Wholesale Society 
and listened to them talk calmly in terms 
of hundreds of millions of pounds^ of 
great tea plantations in India, of fleets of 
boats and ticres of factories which whittle 
dow'n the cost of the English co-opera tor *s 
food and clothing. 

“We heard the tale of another co- 
operative wholesale (Scotland) which is 
so well financed that it underwrote a 
bond issue for the city of Glasgow when 
the terms of the Bank of England seemed 
too onerous. 

“In Sweden we listened to stories of co- 
operative Hrust-busting*; of monopolistic 
Goliaths slain by the sling shots of the 
co-operative David.** 

These vivid incidents are a fitting in- 
troduction into the comprehensive story 
of the co-operative movement of Europe 
told hy the PresidenPa Commission of In- 
quiry, which made a tour of England, 
Prance, Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, D e n m a r k, Norway, 
Sw'eden and Finland to see at first hand 
what co-operatives really are and how 
they work. 

Unlike many government reports these 
two thick volumes are as interesting as 
any travel book published, and yet accu- 
racy and authenticity are not sacrificed. 
It is likely that these volumes will remain 
as a reliable source of information on the 
co-operative movement as w'e shall have 
in this country for a number of years. 
They are of great importance to Ameri- 
can labor inasmuch as the co-operatives 
in Europe arc primarily owned and 
operated by working people, and further 
inasmuch as the co-operative movement 
is growing rapidly in the United States 
of America. 

WHAT IS CO-OPEUATION? 

There is no attempt to define co-opera- 
tion in a doctrinaire manner by these in- 
vestigators. The report says: “When- 
ever people join together in a mutually 
helpful undertaking, that is co-operation. 


Business better for everybody in 
nations where co-opera tiye.s pro- 
vaiL Better salaries paid than in 
private establishments* More than 
a business — a real competitor to 
monopoly* 


The co-operative movement iti Europe is 
that same helpful joining together on a 
more permanent basis, in an organization 
by which co-operators supply them- 
selves at cost with the things and services 
they need. While a few dream of creat- 
ing a new state of society, most of them 
are working away to solve practical busi- 
ness problems,*' These inquirers, namely, 
Jacob Baker, Leland Olds, Charle.s E, 
Stuart, Hobin Hood, Clifford V. Gregory 
and Emily Cauthorn Bates, found co- 
operatives in practically every branch of 
the industry, including production and 
marketing of farmers* products, con- 
struction, housing, banking, insurance, 
and even funeral services were supplied 
on a co-operative basis in some nations. 

The big news to labor in this countn^’ is 
that co-operative stores in general pay 
workers 10 to 15 per cent more than 
private establishments and also pension 
their aged. Co-operatives are generally 
100 per cent unionized, with collective 
agreements and arbitration boards to 
handle disputes. 

Moreover, the co-operatives have be- 
come great educational institutions w hich 
have popularized economics and made the 
masses of the people aware that eco- 
nomics is not a dismal science for the 
few but practical leaming affecting daily 
lives. 

II. Scope 

The report lists 10 types of co-opera- 
tives now' going concerns in Europe. They 
are: 

1. Farmers* purchasing societies. 

2. Farmers* marketing societies. 

'1. General purpose farm .societies. 

4. Workers* productive societies. 

5. Consumers* distributive societies. 

6. Housing societies. 

7. Utilities. 

8. Special service societies. 

9. Ci'edit and banking societies, 

ID, Insurance societies. 

In Czechoslovakia 903 consumer co- 
operatives serve a membership of $17,- 
000, doing a business of about $70,000,- 


000, Also in Czechoslovakia 5,376 
farmer co-opeia lives serve a membership 
of 597,000, doing a total business of 
$87,000,000, 

In Denmark 1,939 consumer co-opera- 
tives serve 354,000 members and do a 
total business of $63,000,000 [ while 5,182 
farmer co-operatives serve 590,000 farm- 
ers and do a total business of 
$277,000,000. 

In Finland 532 consumer co-operatives 
serve 517,000 members and do a business 
of $73,000,000; while 1,562 farmer co- 
operatives serve 366,000 farmers and do 
a business of $60,000,000. 

In France 2,908 consumer co-opera- 
tives serve 2,540,000 members and do a 
business of $233,000,000; while 16,823 
farmer co-operatives serve 847,000 farm- 
ers, doing a large business figures for 
W'hich are un.stated. 

GREAT BRITAIN LE.4DS 

In Great Britain 1,118 consumer co- 
operatives serve 7,483,000 members and 
do a total business of $1,080,000,000; 
w'hiie 1,090 farmer co-operatives serve 
150,000 farmers, doing a business of 
$54,000,000. 

In Norway 497 consumer co-operatives 
serve 138,000 members, doing a total 
business of $31,000,000; while 1,363 
farmer co-operatives serve 204,000 farm- 
ers, doing n business of $36,000,000. 

In Sweden 624 consumer co-operatives 
serve 668,000 members and do a total 
business of $103,000,000; while 1,541 
farmer co-operativea serve 396,000 farm- 
ers and do a total bu.siness of $54,000,000, 

in Switzerland 686 consumer co-opera- 
tives serve 402,000 members, doing a 
total business of $94,000,000; while 6,136 
farmer co-operatives serve 362.000 farm- 
ers, doing a large business, figures for 
w'hich are missing. 

In Great Britain the consumer move- 
ment has reached its largest proportions. 
It is claimed by British co-operators that 
consumer co-operatives serve one-half of 
the population. 

III. Technology 

To many Americans, co-operatives are 
likely to appear as just another “ism*'— 
this, in spite of the fact that in many 
fields the co-operative system has been 
developed in the United States for many 
years. It is true that a certain idealism 
attaches to the co-0|>erative movement. 

The report points out that “saving 
money on purchases is not the only mo- 
tive of co-operative organization. Per- 
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haps equally important is the desire for 
participation with others in unselfish and 
useful work regarded as leading toward a 
better form of society/* The roport goes 
on to say “Co-operatives are business en- 
terprises and have inherent in them a 
strong and special emotional appeal 
which is really necessary for their 
growth/* The report stresses the fact 
that many earnest people contribute “a 
great deal of unpaid volunteer work/* 
Despite this fact the co-operatives are 
great business enterprises which have 
their particular merchandising principles 
which must be rigidly adhered to in order 
that the co-operative might be a success* 

We have singled out for special discus- 
sion in this article these merchandising 
principles and group them under the 
head “Teehnology.” 

The first important principle is stan- 
dardization and quality* A co-operative 
must provide plain, quality goods, in full 
weight and measure, at lowest possible 
prices, Co-opera tors are selling to them- 
selves, they say, and so have no incentive 
to misrepreseiit the quality of their 
goods/* Many societies delibei^ately go 
out and educate their membership in the 
values that are built into the goods them- 
selves, The co-operative does not under- 
take to sell luxury goods since the 
co-operative is primarily a democratic or- 
ganization trying to serve working peo- 
ple, On the other hand, the co-operative 
will not sell shoddy goods of any kind, 

LABORATORIES FOR TESTING 

In Finland some of the societies have 
laboratories with technicians to test the 
goods which are sold. This particular 
Finnish society notes that about 25 per 
cent of all goods examined are rejected 
by the society and that the saving to 
members is about $1,OOU,UOO a year. 
Other co-operative societies have testing 
laboratories. 

The co-operative store is subject to the 
will of the people even more perhaps than 
the private establishment. One co-opera- 
tive executive said: “It is hopeless to try 
to counteract the style craze.** 

Th e co-opera ti ves are cred i ted with 
leadership in rationalizing the retail 
business. In Europe the chain store had 
not arrived until recently, the co-opera- 
tive taking the place of that type of sys- 
tem* It is believed that the next great 
merchandising expansion of co-operative 
distribution in Europe will be in the de- 
partment store field. Operating costs arc 
kept low. One saving is in salaries to 
higher executives which are much less 
than in private business. However, this 
may be a disadvantage for it is said that 
where chain stores arc entering the field, 
they are attracting a better type of exec- 
utive because they pay more money* 

The loyalty of the customers of co- 
operatives is a big factor in their success. 
They enable the co-operative to maintain 
a smaller working force by spacing their 
purchasing during diflTerent periods of 
the day. In England a co-operative store 
can handle as much trade a week with 
eight clerks, as a private store could do 
with 20, 


EFFICIENXY OF EMPLOY EES 

In Switzerland each employee costs the 
enterprise a thousand francs a year more 
than the average for private business* 
This is possible because the co-operative 
does more business per employee than the 
private retail stores, practically double 
the business per employee* 

Another important factor in low co- 
operative cost is the low cost of capital. 
There is a steady flow of share and loan 
capital to the societies without the pro- 
motion costs that accompany private 
business. The co-operative society always 
sells for cash. This represents a saving. 
Often a delivery is not made, 

IV. Labor and Co-operatives 

The relation of labor to co-operatives 
is important. The report treats this 
extensively : 

“Co-operative spokesmen claim that 
their workers arc better paid and better 
treated than those of their private com- 
petitors, That seems to be true in all 
the countries we visited* 

“In most of these countries co-opera- 
tive enterprise started as a labor move- 
ment. Co-operatives and labor unions are 
friendly and work together. Unions use 
co-operative labor standards to bring 
pressure on pidvate employers* In many 
cases co-operative enterprises operate on 
a closed shop basis, regardless of the at- 
titude of their competitors, 

“It is impossible to make exact sta- 
tistical comparisons of wages, hours and 
working conditions in co-operative and in 
similar private employment, for lack of 
sufficient comparable data. We have, 
however, besides the statements of co- 
operative ofiiciaia, those of labor ofTicials, 
private employers in commerce and in- 
dustry, bankers, and disinterested ob- 
servers in government and university 
posts* The statement of a member of the 
Danish cabinet with regard to co-opem- 
tives in his own country, that on the 
whole they pay somewhat higher wages 
than are paid in private employment, ap- 
pears to be applicable to co-operatives in 
all the countries wo visited. 

HIGH WAGES PAID 

“Higher "wages are particularly char- 
acteristic of employment in stores and of- 
fices* In manufacturing and transport, 
rates in many cases already have been 
set by the unions, and co-operative wages 
tend to be ap]>roximately the same as 
those generally paid, or only slightly 
higher. The co-operatives provide shorter 
hours, more generous vacations and pen- 
sion arrangements and tend to furnish 
more secure employment than is gener- 
ally the case in private trade. There are 
some exceptions, but co-operatives are 
among the best employees from the point 
of view of the workers. In Sweden, ac- 
cording to a labor official, the 3,000 retail 
workers of Kon.su in in Stockholm average 
10 to 15 per cent higher usages per month 
than corresponding workers in private 
retail trade, 

“In London, according to the general 
manager of the Royal Arsenal Co-opera- 
tive Society, transport workers are paid 


10 per cent more than similar workers 
receive under agreement.^ negotiated 
with private employers by their union; 
the wages of building trade workers em- 
ployed by the co-operative are about 12 
.shillings a week above normal trade 
union rates; and in its dairy the society 
pays the same wages for a six- day week 
that private dairies pay for a seven-day 
week. 

“The proceedings of the British Co- 
operative Congress of 1986 record this 
statement by a delegate of the Manches- 
ter and Salford Society: ‘We have not 
any employee out of 2,200 who is not get- 
ting above the recognized union rate of 
wages** 

“Women in co-operative employment 
generally receive lower pay than men for 
the same type of work, a disadvantage 
common in private employment. Higher 
wages and better working conditions are 
generally maintained by the co-opera- 
tives in distribution, although the few 
private shops catering to high class trade 
are exceptions to this comparison, accord- 
ing to a British government statistician. 

“The secretary of the National Union 
of Distributive and Allied Workers in 
Great Britain estimated that wages for 
ordinary employees average 10 per cent 
better in co-operative than in private 
stores* 

collective bargaining 

DOMINANT 

“Collective bargaining is accepted by 
co-operative management, with the ex- 
ception of an important group of soci- 
eties in Finland* The unions wnth which 
co-operatives deal I'ange from organiza- 
tions composed almost wholly of co- 
operative employees, such as National 
Union of Distributors and Allied Work- 
ers in Great Britain, to unions of crafts- 
men and transport workers whose chief 
strength is outside the co-operative move- 
ment, When issues arise between co- 
operatives and their employees, the diffi- 
culties are usually settled by conciliation, 
adjustment and arbitration* Strikes and 
lockouts are rare. The co-operative move- 
ment and the unions meet each other half 
way. That is the official co-operative 
policy. It often has to be put into ef- 
fect despite management resistance, 
however. 

“The reasons why co-operatives can 
pay better ivages and give better w'orking 
conditions without sacrificing their com- 
petitive standing have been discussed un- 
der co-operative costs. An added reason, 
some co-operators say, is the greater in- 
terest and zeal of their workers* 

“Co-operators have experimented with 
methods of relating wage scales to the 
condition of the business, thus giving the 
workers greater feeling of participation. 
One experiment, historically long drawn 
out, has been that of the bonus on wages, 
corresponding to the co-operative patron- 
age refund, 

“The Royal Arsenal Society of London 
pays employees a bonus on wages at a 
percentage equivalent to that of niem- 
Wrs* patronage refunds; all employees 
who have been in service six months or 
over receive this bonus. In Glasgow we 
were told by the manager of a retail soci- 
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ety that it paid employees a bonus on 
wag'es. In France^ in the regional con- 
sumers* co-operative society of the Cha- 
rente country, we were informed that em- 
ployees are considered associates in the 
enterprise and are paid wages plus a 
bunus on a percentage arrangement- 
*'This practice of giving bonuses to 
workers is now, however, uncommon- Co- 
operatives generally regard it as con- 
tradictory to co-operate theory to dis- 
tribute a 'profit/ which it is the purpose 
of consumer co-operation to eliminate. 
And trade union leaders, as we were toht 
by an official of the National Union of 
Distributive and Allied Workers, fear 
that such a bonus may come to be calcu- 
lated as a part of the wages. 

LOWER HOURS GRANTED 

Rritish Parliamentary Committee 
on Shop Assistants, in an extensive sur- 
vey in 1031, found that actual hours 
worked by co-operative employees were 
appreciably lower than for other em- 
ployees, The 48-hour week, which the 
committee recommended in its reports, 
has been general in co-operative stores 
since about 19Ifi, but has not yet been 
widely adopted in private trade- 1 n Scot- 
land, the co-operatives have a regular 
week of 47 hours in the distributive 
trades, we were told by a director of the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
The co-operatives and one private chain 
of stores, he said, are the exceptions to 
longer hours, which in the distributive 
trades are generally 68 a week, with some 
competitors requiring 84 hours a week 
from their employees. * * * 

**ln Finland workers employed by the 
consumer co-operative Elanto receive, 
without charge, life insurance ranging 
from 2,000 to 10,000 marks (from $40 to 
$200), free medical service for them- 
selves and their families, a 'recreation 
home* wdth supervision for children, edu- 
cational classes, theatre groups, orches- 
tras, sports clubs and free Finnish baths; 
they receive without charge, death bene- 
fits of from 2,000 to 10,000 marks (from 
$40 to $200), according to a member of 
the board of managers. Elanto also has 
a system of pensions for men over 66 and 
women over 68 who have been with the 
society 30 years; the men pay 60 per 
cent anti the women 35 per cent of the 
premium, the society contributing the 
rest; maximum pensions for men amount 
to 52 per cent of average w'ages, and for 
women 40 per cent, Elanto also provides 
that when women employees have babies 
they can take six months off (without 
pay) without losing their positions. 

“French consumer co-operatives gave 
vacations and sick insurance to their 
workers long before such benefits were 
maile compulsory by law, wo were 
informoEl. * • * 

“European co-operative enterprise of- 
fers its workers very generally a greater 
degree of security than does private 
employment. * * * 

“In Sweden the combination of a 
strong labor movement and the consumer 
co-operative movement served to moder- 
ate the depression, ive were told by the 
secretary of the Swedish Central Labor 
Organization. While private business cut 


dow^n spending during the depression, co- 
operative business followed a policy of 
expansion, he said, building and improv- 
ing plants, buying new machinery and 
adding to its wai chouses. Kooperativa 
Forbundet built its macaroni factory 
dui'ing the depression. 

“The London Society*s policy of build- 
ing a reserve against a future depression 
by maintaining a 6 per cent patronage 
refund irrespective of higher gains, is re- 
garded as a protection for wages, accord- 
ing to an ofitcuil of the Amalgamated 
Union of Shop Assistants, Warehouse- 
men and Clerks; with such reserves there 
would be less need for curtailment of 
staff or reduction of wages in a 
depiTssion. 

“ 'Sharing the work* is sometimc.s re- 
sorted to when work is slack, we were 
told by the manager of the S. C. W. S. 
boot ami shoe department; 50 per cent 


of the employees work one week, the 
other 60 per cent the next, 

“We nowhere heard of less employment 
because of the spread of co-opet^ation. In 
some instances workers have been trans- 
ferred from failing to going concerns. In 
general, co-operatives seem to have in- 
creased the stability and amount of em- 
ployment along wdth their increase in 
consumer trade, ♦ ^ ♦ 

“In Sweden, the low^er wages and sal- 
aries of women ^vorkers cause an in- 
creasing employment of girls and women, 
both by co-operatives and by private 
business, according to the principal of 
the co-operative college, Var Card. Wo- 
men's organizations would do a great 
service to both men and women, he said, 
if they made an issue of equal pay for 
equal work in co-operative enterprise. 
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Racing Co-operative— a type of co-operative store frequently seen In the American Northwest. 


COMPETI riON MADE DIFFICULT 

“In view of some obsei'vers, tho co- 
operatives have been somewhat handi- 
capped in competition through their wiU- 
ingness to allow union organization and 
collective bargaining, and their conces- 
sions to union demands^ This opinion 
was expressed concerning British co- 
operatives by an economist with bank 
connections, A Copenhagen city official 
pointed to the fact that the organization 
of workers in the distributive trades is 
almost entirely limited to cooperative 
stores, and suggested that this meant 
higher coats which explained the slow 
growth of consumer co-operation in that 
city. 

“Various co-operative officials have 
complained that labor unions are too ag- 
gressive in their demands upon co-oper- 
atives; they should, it is said, spend their 
time organizing those employees whose 
conditions are below co-operative stand- 
ards. An official of the Belfast Consum- 
ers^ Society, which requires all employees 
to be members of trade unions, told us: 
‘We don’t get the support from labor 
unions that our policy vvarrarits.’ 

“The British Trade Union Congress of 
1935 passed a resolution condemning 
newspapers which attack co-operative 
conditions of work and wages but are 
silent about bad conditions in private 
business. 

“The effect of the generally higher co- 
operative wages and conditions upon pri- 
vate employment is difficult to ascertain. 
In manufacturing and transportation, the 
workers in almost all the countries we 
visited are well organized and able to 
bargain with employers; while in retail 
distribution, even in England and Sweden, 
trade union organization has not become 
very general, 

“In Sweden, according to a national 
labor leader, the higher standards of co- 
operative employment have had a defi- 
nite effect in raising standards. A Swed- 
ish bank executive, however, declared 
that the one primary and essential rea- 


son for the rise of real wages is the 
strong labor movement. * * ♦ 

“General agreements of one kind or 
another have existed between co-opera- 
tives and union in England since 1893, in 
Norway since 1915, in France since 1920, 
in Switzerland since 1914. At present, 
more or less detailed agreements are in 
force in Finland, France, Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland. ♦ * * 

“Though collective agreements are 
general, the ‘closed shop* is not. No 
exact figures are available as to the 
number of societies in various countries 
which employ only union labor. 

“Between 85 per cent and 96 per cent 
of co-operative employees were union 
members at the end of 1933, the Co-oper- 
ative Union *a labor department estimated. 
But, while union membership is custo- 
mary in British co-operative societies, it 
is required of employees by only about 
200 out of 1 ,000 local societies, according 
to an official of the National Amalga- 
mated Union of Shop Assistants, Ware- 
housemen and Clerks. • • * 

ARBITRATION HOARD SET-UP 

“The English National Conciliation 
Board is an institution for such of the 
co-operative retail societies and trade 
unions as wish to use its services (the 
C. W. S. does not .subscribe to it, prefer- 
ring to deal with the unions directly). 
Panels composed of six co-operative rep- 
resentatives and six worker representa- 
tives meet m cHIlkn’cnt sections of the 
country as needed; an impartial chair- 
man preside.^, but does not vote. If both 
sides are willing, a case upon which the 
panel remains divided may be referred 
to the impartial chairman for decision. 
The National Union of Distributive and 
Allied Workers, to w^htch the largest num- 
ber of co-operative employees belong, 
brings in most of the cases. * * ♦ 

“Sweden has a national arbitration 
board set up by the Co-operative Union 
and the Central Labor Organtzation. The 
unions have the right to strike, said an 
official of the Central Labor Organiza- 


tion, but thanks to arbitration *they do 
not have to.' 

“In Geneva a conciliation board has 
averted a trikes. Czechoalovakia has a 
joint commission to settle disputes be- 
fween consumers' co-operatives and or- 
ganized labor. In Denmark, we were 
told, the joint body representing labor 
and the co-operatives has not been very 
active,” 

V. Effects 

“The two greatest value.') of co-oper- 
atives are in their promotion of national 
and popular understanding of all the 
problems of economics and business, 
through giving individual families in 
their co-operative societies direct experi- 
ence in business management, and in the 
relationship of business management to 
national and in some cases to w'orld eco- 
nomics, and in their contribution to adult 
education, not only in economics but in 
cultural things.” 

This is one summary of the co-opera- 
tive movement in Its effects made by a 
government official in Scandinavia. There 
are other important effects, however, 
which will appeal more strongly to 
American workers. 

Co-operatives act as a yardstick upon 
private business in all the countries 
where they flourish. In Sweden co- 
operatives have been known to enter 
competition with powerful trusts and to 
drive prices dowm on products of which 
there was a large consumption. Ex- 
amples are given of products falling as 
much as 60 per cent under the impact 
of co-operative competition, saving mil- 
lions of dollars a year to consumers. 

DOWN GO PRICES 

One of the cases in point was the 
Galosh Monopoly in Sweden. The over- 
shoe monopoly was formed in Sweden in 
1911 and thrived for 15 years. In 1926 
the Co-operative Union Congress decided 
unanimously to take steps to break this 
monopoly. Immediately the galosh mo- 
nopoly reduced the price of overshoes 
from $2.77 to $1.74. This did not stop the 
co-operators. They purchased a factory 
and were able to put the same overshoe 
on the market for $.93 a pair, and like 
all reductions in prices the effect was 
magical upon volume. With the cut in 
price the use of overshoes in Sweden 
doubled. 

This idea of using the co-operatives 
as a yardstick is new to America be- 
cause the co-operatives in the United 
States have never reorhed the propor- 
tions capable of making a soriou.s effect 
upon monopolistic industries. This pro- 
cess is all the more interesting as an 
antidote to bureaucratic government. 
Those Americans who fear a strongly 
centralized government could well ex- 
amine the practice of using co-operations 
on the yardstick principle. 

The Sw'edish co-operative union says: 
'Tn the nature of things state control 
of private enterprise must always be very 
defective. To achieve a real control over 
the forces of monopolistic price fixing 
we must resuscitate compe^tition. This 

(ConHmiPd on page 231) 
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How Co'operati ves Came to Ireland 


T he way in which a farmers* co- 
operative may serve all the needs 
of its members until it becomes in 
fact a general purpose society, is well 
illustrated by the Drinagh Co-Operative 
Creamery > Ltd., in Ireland. 

In 1S>24 the farmers in the Drinagh 
Community were shooting each other be- 
cause they differed in politics. But within 
less than a year these same people were 
competing with each other in making the 
trenches and pouring the cement for the 
foundations of the co-operative creamery. 
A local priest, who took the lead in the 
formation of the Drinagh Society, helped 
in laying the bricks. The Irish Agricul- 
tural Organization Society furnished 
technical information, and advised with 
the farmers in the various stages of prog- 
ress. During the first year a large part 
of the labor, in such operations as pack- 
ing butter and transporting it to market, 
was voluntary and unpaid. 

With such illustrations in mind, leaders 
of the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society say that the co-operative move- 
ment has been effective in allaying bitter 
political animosities. The unifying effect 
of co-operation is further shown in the 
fact that the present board of the Dri- 
nagh Creamery consists of Catholics and 
Protestants, including both the parish 
priest and the Protestant clergyman. 

The creamery now has 1,500 members 
anti nine branches, and serves an area 
of about 30 squni't-" miles. The supply 
department in connection with the main 
plant has a business turnover of approxi- 
mately 80 per cent that of the creamery. 
Of the business of this department, 25 
per cent is household goods (the nearest 
store being several miles distant); 75 
per cent is seed, feed, fertilizer and other 
requisites for pi'oductinn and marketing. 
The creamery assembles, grades and 
ships eggs and poultry, sells pigs, and 
intends building a grist mill. 

niJSINEBS IS COOJ) 

Much of the trade of the society is 
at present done with non -members, al- 
though 75 per cent of the milk supply 
comes from members. The total business 
turnover for 1D35 \vas approximately 
£137,000 (fp07 1,000)*, and the net gain 
on this turnover was about £0,000 ($29,- 
400), or 4*4 per cent. 

The total assets of the society are 
about £50,000, of which £27,000 represents 
depreciated value of the society *s build- 
ing, machinery and other fixed capital; 
£0,000 represents the value of the stocks 
on hand at the vnd of the year, and a 
little over £12,000 represents debts due 
to the society. These debts equal ap- 
proximately one month’s lumover. The 
society has an accumulated surplus of 
assets over liabilities of approximately 
£30,000. The society has never used the 
£10,000 overdraft privilege w'hich it has 
at the bank. 


* In 1&35 the British pound w'as valued at 
$4.90. 


Afler-war connicts healed, all 
faetions united !o build an agency 
of distrihulion. Dramatic instance 
of unifying power of practical 
program. 


The regular basis for membership is 
for the farmer to hold a £1 share for 
each cow he owns. A new member may 
pay half a crown (about 62 cents) upon 
joining, and jmrehase the remainder of 
his shares at a half crown per year, 
which may be deducted from the annual 
patronage refund on his tranHactioiis- 
In addition to the central creamery, 
store and mill at Drinagh, the society 
operates 11 completely equipped branches 
including stores, with two new ones 
opened in 1936, At these branches milk 
is collected from the surrounding area, 
and the cream is separated and shipped 
to Drinagh for central processing. Each 
branch is equipped with a small mill 
which grinds the farmer’s grain into Hour 
and feed* Each store provides all the 
basic farm and family requisites. 

The society has a poultry fattening and 
packing house, w^here it also packs and 
ships 200 to 300 30-dozen eases of eggs 
per week* 

PERFECT I'RUCESS 

The price of butter has increased from 
four pence halfpenny a pound in 1932 to 
a shilling a pound in 1936, This means 
an added income of about £40,000 to the 
farmers served by the society, and is in 
considerable measure due to its improved 
processing methods. 

The patronage refunds of the society 
are made in fertilizer, feed or other goods, 
not in cash. Thus, in the case of the farm 
laborer, the refund may be in the nature 


of credits to be used for the puiThase of 
goods at the store. 

Approximately 80 per cent of all the 
business of the society with its members 
are bookkeeping transactions involving 
no payment of cash. The amount of sur- 
plus to be distributed annually is deter- 
mined largely by the expansion program 
for the year. 

Officials of the Drinagh Society feel 
that the co-operative supply department 
has tended to serve as a price controlling 
factor in the region. 

According to the secretary-manager of 
the society, it stiirts a branch when the 
farmers of an area promise a delivery of 
approximately 2,000 gallons of milk a day. 

We visited one of these branches, at 
Ban try, which had been recently opened. 
As usual it has a cream -separating sta- 
tion, warehouse, store and grist mill. At 
that time only 42 of its U2 members 
WTre actually delivering milk, the others 
not having completed their contracts for 
delivery elsewhere. The young manager 
said the greatest difficulty he had to face 
w’as the pressure brought upon the farm- 
ers by private traders, w'ho urged them 
not to join the society or deliver to it. 

The manager and committee of the 
Drinagh Society have devised means to 
keep the members fully informed of the 
activities of the society as it continues 
to branch out. The annual report con- 
tains a detailed explanation of the audit- 
or’s figures and gives advice to the mem- 
bers on various subjects, such as the lines 
of production which might be expanded 
profitably during the coming year. 

The following paragraphs taken from 
the 1936 annual report indicate the way 
this is done: 

“The next account submitted by the 
auditor is called the 'Trading Account,’ 
and it gives a summary of the trading 
done during the year and shows the 

iConimucd on poge 235 )i 
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CANDID CAMERA COMMENTS ON 


The Three- 
BtL^Tiioxet, Ho^an 
and, Tracij , pau^e 
for a. ^mile in 
the micl.rt of 
delibercvtion*/: 


Charlie Pau.lv'en 
well-known and 
well-loved choiTmon 
of the exeou-ttve' 

N. coLtneil- 
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Vote of Confidence to I. B. E. W. Officials 


T he regular semi-annual meeting of 
the International Executive Council 
opened at InteimatTonal Headquar- 
ters, room 613, 1200 Fifteenth St., N, W., 
Washington, D. C., at 9 a. m., on March 
22 , 1937 , 

The meeting was called Lu order by 
Charles M. Paulsen, chairman. Members 
present: 


C. M, Paulsen 
James F. Casey 
G, W. Whitford 
Charles F* Oliver 
J. L. McBride 


P, L. Kelley 
G. C. Gadbois 
E. Nothnagla 
M, P, Cord an 


The minutes of the last regular semi- 
annual meeting were read, and it was 
moved and seconded that they be ap- 
proved, Motion carried. 

The council reviewed the activities of 
the council members on questions handled 
in their districts, as well as mattei's 
handled by mail through the Interna- 
tional Secretary since the last semi- 
annual meeting of the council, and it was 
moved and seconded that all actions dis- 
cussed be approved. Motion carried. 

The chairman appointed Members G* 
W, Whitford and C, M, Paulsen as audit- 
ing committee to examine the audit made 
by W. B. Whitlock, auditor of the ac- 
counts of the Brotherhood. 

There 'were presented petitions from 
L. U. No, 2, of St Louis, Mo,; L, U.No, 17, 
of Detroit, Mich,; L, U. No. 18, of Los 
Angeles, CaliL; L* U. No. 38, of Cleve- 
land, and L. U. No* 763, of Omaha, Nebr*, 
for a referendum to amend the constitu- 
tion so that members would be eligible 
for pension at the age of 60 instead of 66 
and to permit members on pension to 
attend local union meetings. The peti- 
tions for referontium and figures as to 
the cost in the event the law were 
changed were carefully considered and 
discussed and as the petitioners bad not 
provided for a further amendment to the 
constitution providing funds to main- 
tait^ .such a benefit, it was moved and 
seconded that the petitions be denied and 
the local unions be advised of the imprac- 
ticability of such El plan at this time. 
Motion carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
International Secretary be instructed to 
notify the local unions petitioning a 
referendum of the action of the executive 
council on the matter. Motion carried. 

The appeal of William Clark, of L. U. 
No. 213, Vancouver, B. C., from the de- 
cision of the International Pi'esident was 
presented. The council reviewed all the 
facU and evidence in the case and after a 
general discussion, it was moved and sec- 
onded that the decision of the Interna- 
tional President be sustained. Motion 
carried. 

The International President reported 
the death of Representative Herbert Ben- 
nett. The following resolution was read; 

'Mt is with a sincere feeling of sorrow 
and regret that the Internationa! Execu- 
tive Council records the passing of 


International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers minutes of 
meeting of the International Ex- 
ecutive Council. 


Brother Herljert Bennett — a representa- 
tive of our Brotherhood. 

'^Herbert Bennett was admitted to 
membership in 1901 and since then he 
Tvas a most active, efficient and loyal 
member and representative. He alw^ays 
tried to carry out the Brotherhood poli- 
cies and the principles for which we stand. 

For several years he was business man- 
ager of former Local Union No, 402, 
Greenwich, Conn., and as business man- 
ager of this local union he established 
and maintained excellent working condi- 
tions and his accomplishments were 
recognized by all. For the past few years 
he had served as a representative for our 
Brotherhood, Hia services w'ere always 
the best. He worked early and late in 
behalf of the membership and in this 
field, his attainments wore remarkable. 

died in service! He gave to the 
Brotherhood his full life and devotion. 
He exemplified the spirit and the came 
of the T. B. E. W. 

“The Inteimational Executive Council in 
meeting assembled does on this twenty- 
fourth day of March. 1937, extend its 
condolence in the grief of the family, 
relatives and friends of Brother Bennett. 
We mourn his passing and join with all 
others in expressing our deep apprecia- 
tion for his seiwices and our sincere sym- 
pathy at his loss. While he has now 
passed on his invincible spirit will con- 
tinue to live in the heai-ts and minds 
of the officers and members of this 
Brotherhood." 

It was moved and seconded that the 
re,solution as read be adopted, a copy be 
forwarded to the family of the deceased, 
a copy be spread upon the minutes of this 
meeting and copies be forwarded to L, U. 
No. 3. and L. U. No. 277, and that the 
resolution be published in the Journal. 
Motion carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
council and the International Officers 
present stand in silent tribute to Brother 
Heibert Bennett for one minute. The 
motion carried, whereupon the council 
and officers stond in silence for one 
minute. 

The International Secretary presented 
the returns on the recent referendum and 
the council found on tabulating the votes 
that Proposition No, 1 whs adopted by a 
vote of 36,160 in favor and 6*611 against, 
while Proposition No, 2 was adopted by a 
vote of 36,079 in favor and 6.432 against. 
The council considered this vote a vron- 
derful expression of confidence cm the 
part of the membership. 

The auditing committee reported that 
they had gone over the report of the audit 
of the financial affairs of the Bi-otherhood 


for the pei'iod from July 1, 1936, to De- 
cember 31, 1936, and recommended its 
aeecptance. It was moved and secondeii 
that the report of the auditing committei* 
be accepted and the report filed. Motion 
carried. 

The auditing committee also reported 
that they had gone over the audit of the 
funds of the E* W. B, A. as made by 
Auditor W. B. Whitlock, and had found 
the report correct covering the period 
from January 1, 1936, to December 31, 
1936. It was moved and seconded that 
the report of the committee be accepted 
and that the executive council members 
attend the meeting of the E. W. B. A, and 
report to that meeting in accordance 
with the provisions of the constitution of 
the E, W. B, A. Motion carried. 

The following pension applications 
were examined, found to be in compli- 
ance with the provisiona of the constitu 
tion and acted upon favorably: 

L. U. Xo. 

L 0. Charles Baumayer 
“ James L, Collins 
“ Lee L. Johnson 
“ H, G. Kathman 
“ Charles McKay 
“ Joseph McDoTmell 
“ John W. Nehill 
“ David T. Rabbi tt 
“ Samuel E. Rankin 

2 Edward 0*Keefe 

3 Henry Breitmeyer 
3 Charles Cheiks 

3 Frank W. Gallagher 
3 Edward Grube 
3 John P. Jones 
3 John E. Knoebel 
3 Ed\vard C. Lockwooti 
3 Thomas E, Ryan 
,1 Henry Zipkie 
9 Mont M. McCulloch 
9 Thomas O'Donnell 
9 Charles F, Wysong 

17 Hugh Mcl/ood 

18 F. L. Esting 

41 William Kershaw 
52 Charles C. Willson 
57 S. A, Birkhaus 
65 John T. Hagorty 
98 Amos Roscow' 

98 P. F. Turner 
103 Frank Howard 
103 Charles L. Waitt 
103 Nathaniel Hussey 
134 Clarence D. Cole 
134 W, T, Gearhart 
134 C. E. Israel 
134 W, D. Kerivan 
134 A. J, Lundberg 
134 Herman Meyer 
134 W. E. Meyer 
134 William McMullen 
134 M. Sheehan 
134 Charle,s W. Tress 
134 Percy Wilson 
134 William Wolf 
134 E. C. Hewitt 
151 J, P. Counihan 
151 Clay Epperson 
210 Charle.s W. Turner 
(Cuiitlnutid tm ^5) 
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R esearch Built Into L. U.’s Procedure 


HAVE also been making: out the 
Jl^ local union wage reports as w^e 

have a nefw agreement up for nego- 
tiation and presume we will have to have 
plenty of figures to prove our point that 
we need a higher wage. In this report 
1 have a year to year account of the 
wages received by each member, average 
hours of woi'k, average weekly ^vages 
earned, number of members unemployed, 
percentage of uneinployment, and the total 
wages earned by all the members, num- 
ber of weeks worked with total hours, and 
the average weekly wage of the whole 
local. As you can see there is quite a 
hit of labor connected with figuring out 
the above data, but I believe it is well 
worth the effort in view of the fact that 
in our last negotiations in 1931, w^hen we 
only had a few months of the research 
cards to go by, we were able to 
show" the employers that our mem- 
beis were making very little money 
and were entitled to a higher hourly 
wage. Certainly with six years of 
this system we are in a better posi- 
tion than we w^ere then. 

While I am writing, I would like 
to suggest that the research de- 
partment publish more articles in 
the Journal about the work it does. 

It also might be advisable if they 
had an article showing the amount 
of work connected 'with the reports 
that has to be done by the business 
manager of the smaller local unions 
such as ours* I know in my own 
cast' that I have to work at the 
trade during the day in order to 
live, and that practically all my 
leisure hours are spent on the busi- 
ness of the local. Wliat few minutes 
I can find now and then goes into 
making out the work reports and 
other statistics I feel are necessary 
for us to conduct our business in a busi- 
ness-like way. And then to top it off, we 
have to keep writing and phoning to have 
the members get their work cards in to 
the office. They canT seem to understand 
that it is for their benefit that these 
things are being done and not merely to 
make more work for the officers. I really 
think that if we could have a few articles 
in the Journal about such matters, we 
might eventually receive a little more 
co-operation from the members.” 

RANK AND FILE NEEDED 

This excellent letter from one of our 
most faithful local unions pretty nearly 
sums up the situation in respect to local 
union research reports. The local union 
officials are generally sold on the value 
and need for keeping accurate records of 
wages, unemployment, and ’work classi- 
fications, but the membei*ship in its en- 
tirety— (and this must be qiiuliffed, for 
many members are loyal in this respect) 
—has not yet come into full realization of 
the value of this service to local unions 
and to the organization as a whole. 

The chief difficulty Is to get the mem- 
ber to make out and send his weekly re- 
port to the local union office. The Inter- 


About 40,000 men actually cov- 
ered- Large sample makes figures 
reliable. Still much to be done. 


national Office understands that there is 
a real sacrifice necessary on the part of 
the member. It knows that he is often 
weary from his day*s work, the cards may 
not be at hand, and that it is easy to 
forget that they must be filleil out 
promptly and retuimed to the local union 
office* 

On the other hand, the full success of 
the research work depends entirely upon 
the individual member* It is true, there 
is a provision in the constitution making 
it mandatory upon members to return 


these reports, but neither local unions nor 
the International Office have often invoked 
this legal clause because the success of 
an educational venture of this kind de- 
pends upon voluntary co-operation. 

The International Secretary of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers has recently sent out the fol- 
lowing letter to some local unions: 

WIDE USE OF RESEARCH 

“I do not think we need to point out 
to you thi* value of this local union re- 
search. I know it has demons t rated to 
you its value to the local union. Many 
of our local unions have found it useful 
in checking on employers, in aiding em- 
ployers, in rotating work, in w’age negoti- 
ations, and other such vital matters. The 
International Office is greatly strength- 
ened because of its local union research 
reports. Right now we are in a contest 
w’ith anti-union bosses who persistently 
circulate the report that there is a short- 
age of skilled mechanics. We have only 
been able to meet this propagantia by the 
fact that w-e have figures showing that 
many skilled mechanics are unemployed 
in our local unions. This is only one of 
the many instances as to how the Inter- 


national Office has used these reports*” 

One local union official, "who has been 
unusually accurate with his reports and 
who has sacrificed a great deal to get 
them into the International Office on 
time W'rites thus: 

'As busine*ss manager of this local for 
the last 12 years I always find plenty to 
battle over and this is one of the things 
I have been fighting for ever since it 
started* But I do think the International 
Office should put a little more pressure 
on the membership in regard to these 
research reports and give us part time 
business managers a break." 

VAI.UE OF RESEARCH 

Another local union busmess manager 
writes: 

“You will note that the report is in- 
complete for the first seven months. 
This has been due to lack of co- 
operation on the part of members 
in furnishing the necessary data, 
but with the recent adoption of a 
penalty clause in the by-laws for 
not turning in a monthly report, we 
hope to have complete reports for 
this year.” 

The Brotherhood has been receiv- 
ing the*se local union reports since 
1931. This feature of our service 
has placed the organization in a 
peculiarly strategic position. It has 
meant that the Brotherhood has 
taken first rank position among all 
unions in America in its ability to 
speak accurately about its member- 
ship and its work. The Brotherhood 
has been able to go before govern- 
ment departments and represent 
the membership successfully be- 
cause it has known what it talks 
about. The Brotherhood has been 
able to negotiate more intelligently 
with employers. 

More and more industry and govern- 
ment are moving upon accurate informa- 
tion, The person that does not know has 
to keep silent. He is greatly handicapped 
and the organization that must guess on 
its wage structure, its hours worked, its 
type of job performed, is out of luck* 
During these rapid years of development, 
research work mu.st not falter. It must 
keep up now move than ever with the 
race, and this depends entirely upon the 
voluntary co-opemtion of individual 
members. 


Happiness in this world, when it comes, 
comes incidentally. Make it the object 
of pui'suit. and it leads us a wild-goose 
chase, and is never attained. Follow' some 
other object, and very possibly we may 
find that ’vve have caught happiness with- 
out dreaming of it; but likely enough it 
is gone the moment we say to ourselves, 
“Here it is!” like the chest of gold that 
treasure-seeker*s find. 

— Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
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When Open Conflict, Not Bargaining, Prevails 


H ere lb the economic biography of 
a city — the story of its rise and 
ita poBSsible decline^ — the history of 
its rank and file, its workers, as well as 
of ita captains of industry, and the por- 
trayal of the ever-growing force of or- 
ganized labor*s cause in its effort to 
obtain a greater share of the city’s re- 
sources. Here is the personality of the 
City itself p and the personalities of those 
who formed it. Here is insight for every 
worker in every dty into the factors of 
his own life, 

“American City,” by Charles Riimfnrd 
Walker (Farrar and Rinehart, publish- 
ers), is about Minneapolis, which in the 
short span of 40 years rose from the 
prairie sod to become a center of popula- 
tion and pow'er. Its empire builders, so- 
called, despoiled the region of its natural 
resources and in these few short years 
had brought control of lumber, mbilng, 
railroads, grain and milling Into the 
hands of themselves and their children. 
The cheap labor from Europe, the wops, 
the hunkies, the Scandahoovians have 
been driven like cattle in camp and mill. 
But their children are not so easily driven. 
They read and write English, they ask 
and expect an American standard of 
living. 

Minnesota is one of the radical states 
of the Northwest. Its political movement 
began before the turn of the century. In 
1898 a Democrat-Populist bloc elected its 
man governor of the state. In 1906 
Charles A, Lindbergh, Sr*, father of the 
aviator, began his 10- year span in the 
U. S, Congress as a representative of the 
fanner and labor. Townley’s Non-Par- 
tisan League rose in 1016, Nourished till 
the powers of “patriotism” in the war 
wrecked it, jailed its leaders. Its decline 
was followed by the rise of the Farmer- 
Labor party, which has been keeping 
Henrik Shipstead in the U, S* Senate 
steadily since 1922, 

But while the political movement 
gradually grew in following and prestige, 
capturing offices of governor, congress- 
men, senatorships and minor posts to a 
pronounced extent, labor organization in 
the city of Minneapolis has not prospered 
in the past. This is due largely to the 
existence of an organization whose 
avowed and vigorously prosecuted pur- 
pose is to oppose labor unionism— the 
Citizens^ Alliance. Minneapolis workers 
pronounce that name in a hiss and a 
growL Mr. Walker says: 

OPEN SHOP GROUP POWERFUL 

“In the spring of 1934 the Citizens’ 
Alliance of Minneapolis appeared to all 
observers to be one of the most powerful 
and efficiently organized employers^ asso- 
ciations in the United States. Neither the 
business men, the workers, nor the “aver- 
age citizen” had any doubt of it. It had 
long been criticized as stupid but it had 
outlived its critics. In the primary mat- 
ter of maintaining the open shop in 
Minneapolis it had a record of almost 
unbroken success. With a permanent and 


What happens to a great city 
when open-shop employers manipu- 
late ofllcial forces to break labor. 


well-paid staff, a corps of undercover 
informers, and a membership of 800 busi- 
ness men, it had for nearly a generation 
successfully fought and broken every 
major strike in Minneapolis, Its former 
president, Mr, A, W. Strong, boasted to 
the author of this book that through its 
influence even the building trades of Min- 
neapolis were for a time largely open 
shop,” 

The story of labor’s open rebellion, 
which assumed at times the form of 
actual warfare, is the central core of 
“American City.” The stage has been 
set, the background sketched in, and 
when the drama begins the action is fast 
and furious. The strikes which began 
in the trucking industry in 1934, and at 
times paralyzed the whole commercial 
life of the city, were an expression of 
the unrest following the depression. Suf- 
fering from repeated wage cuts, unem- 
ployment, and open shop domination, the 
teamster’s union sounded the bugle for all 
organized labor to demand its share. Its 
struggle which resulted in actual blood- 
shed paved the way for other victories 
more easily won. 

Although IMr. Walker was not in Min- 
neapolis during the heady days of the 
“Battle of Deputies’ Run,” he has at- 
tacked the events, the strategy, the 


psychology of the strikes from every 
angle he could discover — he devotes a 
chapter, for example, to "perEonal lives,” 
detailing the home life, amusements and 
thoughts of the business man who op- 
posed his baseball bat to the club of the 
striker, whose own personal life, in turn, 
is also related in detail down to the cir- 
cumstances of “steak not more than twice 
a month,” The author is particularly im- 
pressed with the sagacity of the strike 
leaders, their preparation in advance of 
an efficient organization that could back 
up its demands with 3,000 picketera, ren* 
dering the city “peaceful and paralyzed,” 
virtually dictating the movement of goods 
in the first days of the strike. 

Especially docs Mr. Walker applaud 
the setting up of the “Strike Headquar- 
ters of General Drivers* Union Local No, 
674” — an old garage remodeled into bar- 
racks, comaiissary, hospital, auditorium, 
squad car assembly and staff headquar- 
ters for the strike committee. Here the 
strikers concentrated in close touch with 
their leaders. They slept here, had their 
meals, frequently joined by their wives 
and children, were brought in for medical 
care if hurt on the picket line. They were 
always available for action and their 
morale was kept high as they were un- 
exp osed to the propaganda of employers* 
agents and the newspapers. Telephone 
dispatchers directed the movement of the 
strikers* picket cars. A crew of 120 
women worked in two 12-hour shifts pre- 
paring food. It is said that at the peak 
of the strike 10,000 people were fed in 
strike headquarters in a single day. 

(Continued on page 2311 
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Boys! You Are in the 

By THE PHILOSOPHER 


Union N ow 


S OME folks have queer ideas about 
unions. They ^et them mixed up 
with all softs of queer enterpriaeB, 
Some of them think the union is an army. 
Some of them think the union is a busi- 
ness. Others believe that the union is a 
recreational society. Still others believe 
it exists for the prime purpose of fur- 
nishing an excuse to get out of the house 
on lodge nights. 

It is no wonder that folks get mixed up 
on the question of what unions are be- 
cause unions are wonderfully various and 
diverse institutions. It is certain that at 
times the union resembles an army. When 
men go out on strike they organize to 
win. They have their pickets and senti- 
nels. They have their generals and cap- 
tains. They have their inteUigence oibce 
and the office of the general staff. They 
have their commissaries, and even their 
ambulances. They plot their strategy and 
tactics as a general would, and they move 
against the enemy with what force and 
procedure they can muster. 

Unfortunately, the general public and 
the ignorant get the idea that all that a 
union is is an army and that all of the 
activities of a union are nothing more 
nor less than wartime activities. News- 
papers help out this impression by giving 
headline news to strikes and by saying 
nothing about the 99 per cent of peace- 
time activities of the union organization. 


It is not an army- It is not a 
business- It is not a sewing circle 
or pink lea parly^ bat it may have 
aspects of all of these- 


INSTllUMKNT OF E'EACE 

But the union is not an army. It is 
as far from that as night is from day. 
The union is a great instrument of peace 
and of peaceful construction. Neither 
may a union be rightly considered to be 
a business. To be sure, it operates often 
us a business. It handles millions of dol- 
lars of funds during the year. It must 
organize its national and local offices on 
a business-like basis. It keeps books. It 
has its office staff. It often owns maga- 
zines, insurance companies, pension sys- 
tems and other types of business enter- 
prise. It deals in the primary business 
of helping its hundreds of thousands of 
members get their daily bread. It must 
be aware of what economics is. It is 
selling collective services of its members. 
It must be successful in getting and main- 
taining jobs for those members. All this 
is a great business, and yet the union is 
not a business. 

It is true that a union is a recreational 


enterprise. It often provides entertain- 
ment for its members, and if schooling be 
a form of recreation, it is a great school 
whore the men contest their knowledge 
and experience against difficult problems, 
where men may grow by contact with 
each other, w-here discussion is the basis 
of making right decisions, where the 
gift of public speaking is still an asset. 
It often holds dances and organizes ath- 
letics and picnics. Yet it is not a sewing 
circle or a pink tea party. 

There are some folks who think that 
a union is a brotherhood, a great fra- 
teniity of like-minded people trying to 
achieve a given end. True, this view is 
often treated with cynicism and derision, 
and yet thei-e is little doubt that the 
union does have aspects of fraternity, 
even more so than many so-called fra- 
ternal orders, and yet it is not a 
fi-atemity. 

WHAT THEY SAY 

Let us glance for a moment at how 
some of the important people of the 
present look at unions. Here are quota- 
tions from the eminent: 

**l believe that our industrial and eco- 
nomic system is made for individual men 
and women, and not individual men and 
women for the benefit of the system. • • ♦ 
^Conttoued on page 231) 
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American Workers Watch I. L. O. at Work 


A merican workers who have been 
curious as to how the International 
Labour Conference operates in its 
annual Geneva meeting in June had a fair 
sample on view in Washington during the 
month of April, The World Textile Con- 
ference which gathered the representa- 
tives of 19 nations was an International 
Laboui' Conference in miniature. 

The International Labour Office brought 
to Washington its economic staff, its staff 
of interpreters, its assistant directors and 
the director himself, and set up and had 
running within a few days the well-oiled 
machinery for which the International 
Labour Conference is justly famous, 
American workers who are familiar with 
A. F, of L. conventions and with their 
own international annual conventions 
know that it is no small thing to get 200 
or 300 delegates quickly to work and to 
carry on the business of the organization 
with intelligence and with dispatch, A 
problem of international conferences is 
multiplied over that of a one-language 
conference by just that number of nations 
which participate. In the case of the 
World Textile Conference, by 19 times. 
During its existence of about 17 years, 
the International Labour Conference has 
mastered the art of getting representa- 
tives of many nations to work together. 
This necessitates a certain amount of 
convention and formality but these con- 
ventions and formalities are nothing more 
than the wheels upon which the confer- 
ence actually moves. 

The Washingfton conference was in ses- 
sion about 12 days. There were no night 
sessions. At that time the delegates, in- 
cluding William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, canvassed 
the entire world textile industry— its sta- 


World Textile Conference be- 
comes miniature Infernailona! La- 
bour Conference, Machinery of 
conference generally admitted to 
he the most effective in the world- 


tistical, social and economic aspects — and 
made a valuable report which may lead 
to the setting up of a World Textile Com- 
mittee to bring about international ad- 
justments which affect the industry* Here 
are some of the recommendations: 

ECONOMIC 

‘^The discussion made it clear further 
that consumption of textile products by 
industrial workers W'as also at unsatisfac- 
torily low levels and that even in some 
of the most advanced industrial countries 
large elements of the population are still 
below not only what may be regarded as 
an adequate minimum of consumption of 
textiles but also far below the levels of 
consumption already attained by some of 
the better paid groups of the industrial 
population. It was furthermore the con- 
sensus of opinion that If industrial work- 
ers were enabled to consume more textile 
goods, whether by higher incomes, lower 
prices or both, they would do so quickly 
and in large measure. Certain data were 
brought forward illustrating that the 
consumption of textile goods among low 
income industrial workers in the United 
States expands more rapidly than income. 
Family budget studies made in a number 
of American cities, summaries of which 
were circulated to the committee, were 


referred to as showing that as family in- 
comes rise from $1,000 to $2,700 a year, 
the total dollar expenditures on clothing 
increase in some cities as much as seven- 
fold. It was stated that if the wages of 
unskilled workers in New York City were 
to be raised to the present level of skilled 
workers, it would result in a three-fold 
increase in expenditures for clothing. 
More generally, the data submitted show 
that without any change in industrial de- 
mand for cotton textiles over 1929, the 
total consumption of cotton in the United 
Stjites would be 25 per cent greater today 
than in that year if wage-earners and 
farm communities consumed cotton prod- 
uces in quantities equal to those required 
tc maintain a level of living adequate to 
ensure health and social decency. In 
other words, the actual consumption of 
raw cotton in the United States in 1929 
was 3,423,000,009 pounds, while the po- 
tential consumption on the social basis 
indicated would be 4,281,000,000 pounds 
— that is, a potential per capita consump- 
tion of 34 pounds as against an actual 
per capita consumption in 1929 of 27,7 
pounds. Taking the world as a whole, it 
was indicated that if cotton textile con- 
sumption increased to the average per 
capita consumption of the present popu- 
lation of Western Europe it would call 
for approximately 40,000,000 bales of 
cotton a year for piece goods alone in- 
stead of the present consumption of 
26,000,000 bales to cover all uses, 

"The speakers before the conference 
and the committee were agreed, that a 
material increase in mass purchasing 
power which would raise consumption 
levels would help to remove many of the 
obstacles noTV in the way of improving 
(Continued on page 22S) 
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Progress 


in Growth, A Labor 

By EDWARD F. McGRADY, Assistant Secretary of Labor 


Formula 


(Editor^ 9 Note: Thin imiiortant nddresn 
detivercd Mr. McGrady before the 
n*aHcf TexlUe Conference.) 

I F one were to express the theme of 
this conference in a few words i those 
words would be **progi'ess through 
growth/' The emphasis, as 1 have seen 
it, has been on growth in the purchasing 
power of the masses of the world, growth 
in the share of the better things in life. 
Only through such growth can there be 
growth in the ability of industry to fur- 
nish employment and make it jmssible 



EDWAHD McGUADV 


efficiently to meet the increasing needs of 
society. 

It is this same theme that underlies the 
policies of the present government of the 
United States, Both in the domestic field 
and in the international field, in agricul- 
ture, and in industry, as was made so evi- 
dent this morning by the Secretary of 
State and Secretary of Agriculture and 
at your opening meeting by the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor, 
iiur goal is to provide a greater measure 
of social justice and a greater oppor- 
tunity for all men to receive a safer and 
more sufficient livelihood. 

There is no denying the fact that the 
need for a more sufficient livelihood pre- 
vails in every section of this globe. We 
in the United States are prone to think 
that we have a high standard of living. 
And some of you, no doubt, think the 
same, particularly after having seen the 
thousands of automobiles parked on every 
possible vacant space in this beautiful 
city of Washington- The facts, hoTveyeti 
reveal that we in the United States have 
far to go before there becomes available 
to a large portion of our population those 
essentials which are necessary to a stand- 
ard of living which is consistent with the 


General rise in standard of life 
on world basis can solve industrial 
ills. 


potentialities of the natural and technical 
resources of modem civilization- 

The potential contribution of the mil- 
lions of unemployed throughout the world 
to the world's income of goods and serv- 
ices and consequently to the world's 
standard of living, is too self-evident to 
require emphasis at this point. But I 
do want to emphasize the contribution to 
the world’s income that would flow from 
the more regular employment and in- 
creased income of those who do have em- 
ployment. Perhaps the best illustration 
of what this contribution might be is re- 
vealed by the standard of living of the 
American wage-earning population. The 
average annual income of the employed 
wage-earning and lower salaried tvorker's 
family in the cities of the United States 
appimimates to between 12 and 15 hun- 
dred dollars. If one converts this amount 
into the goods and services available to 
these families, one finds that about $20 
a month or $240 per year goes to cover 
the cost of housing. Some of you have 
commented about central heating in the 
United States and its effect upon the con- 
sumption of textiles. The fact is that 
the average worker's family in the United 
States does not enjoy the advantages- — 
or what some of you might consider the 
disadvantages — of central heating. To 
heat the homes available to our workers 
at rentals within their means, they must 
use stoves. Nor do they have in their 
homes the many facilities which the visi- 
tor to the United States commonly asso- 
ciates with American living. In some 
cities only two-thirds of the workers' 
families have running hot water inside 
their homes. Twenty- three per cent of 
the American families have no bathtubs 
in their homes. Almost every^ third fam- 
ily has no gas or electricity for cooking. 
Many still use the window sill or the 
cellar to keep tbeir food fresh. 


I.L.O. and American Labor 

By WILLIAM GREEN 
President. AmeHcan Federation 
of Labor 


President Green addressed the final 
plenary session of the Tripartite Textile 
Conference, He said: 

Mr, President, Madame Secretary, 
Ladies and Gentlemem 1 esteem it both a 
privilege and a pleasure to participate in 
the closing deliberations of this most un- 
usual international conference. It has 
attracted the attentifni of all classes of 


people thioughout our country and, I 
know^ throughout the world, I can truth- 
fully say working people and all their 
friends in the United States of America 
have followed w ith absorbing interest the 
deliberations of this, what I think might 
be classified as an historic conference. 
They have entered into the spirit of it in 
a most sympathetic way, I was deeply 
impressed by the report of the conference 
and the action taken thereon. As I lis- 
tened to it this morning it seemed to me 
that it was highly significant in that a 
conference, in which men holding differ- 



WILLIAM GHEEN 


ent points of view participated, it was 
possible to compose differences and pre- 
sent a unanimous report, I really do not 
know hoiv you achieved that objective, 

I should like to have a conference with 
the men responsible for that result. I 
should like to get their formula because 
1 wish I could apply that rule of unani- 
mous approval in the family of labor in 
America just now. 

I know I can truthfully say that the 
deliberations of this conference have em- 
phasized this one fact— that we find after 
all that the economic problems of all lines 
of industry are very closely related and 
interrelated. It is very difficult to draw 
a line of distinction between the relation- 
ship of economic problems of all indus- 
tries, so that, in the consideration of your 
problems here you have been forced to 
take into account the relationship of the 
textile industry throughout the world 
with other industries. Such problems 
as an equitable distribution of the na- 
tional and international mcojne are in- 
volved because, if tbe farming popula- 
tion of the United States is unable to buy 
as it should and consume the goods that 

(Continued on page 228) 
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Beyond Wages, Up the River of Adventure 


By F. SHAPLAND 


(Editor^s Note: Here is another in the 
series of Casey's Chronicles of the IVork 
World.) 

WANPKIILUST 

** Yonder the long horizon lies, and there* by 
night and day. 

The old ships draw to home again, the young 
ships sail aw^ay; 

And come I may. but go I must, and if men 
ask you why. 

You may put the blame on the stars and sun* 
the white road and the sky/' 

F riday nig-ht, following their trolley 
trouble job, found Bill and Slim all 
dressed up in their best togs and 
ready to plan for an evening^s entertain* 
ment. *This five-day a week schedule 
weYe wwkin* on sure suits me down to 
the ground, how about you, Bill?” "It 
suits me so well,” said Bill, "that Pm 
scared to death that I'll wake up an^ find 
iPs only a dream, when I think o' them 
weary years in my early days when I 
worked 10 hours a day fer Mother Bell, 
an' never got any overtime pay, although 
she kept us goin' from daylight to dark 
on sleet storm work, Sundays an* all, 
though we did get our board an* lodgin' 
paid when we was away from our home 
town. They cud well afford to do that 
fer all they paid us to start linework in 
a town was ?30 a month, an* yuh didn't 
have much a that when yuh paid yer board 
an' room rent and got yer oufU o' line 
tools, an* on top o' that each man was 
s'posed to have his own throwing line, a 
pair 0* blocks with the small vises on 
them that they used fer pullin' slack with 
in them days — -as soon as the Buffalo 
grips come into use they furnished each 
one of us with a pair, which we was 
charged up with — an' besides that you 
had to get yerself a framin' set* That's 
what we got fer bein' home guards. No 
wonder the toll line gangs usta laugh at 
us when they was turned into town fer 
the winter — them gettm' $40 a month 
an* their hoard paid at a hotel/' "It's a 
wonder, Bill, that you ever stood fer it/' 
"Well ” said Bill, "I didn't know any 
better, an' when I come off the farm 130 
a month looked as big as a house to me, 

I never know'd there was that much 
money afore* Why I made more than 
that when I was out in tho pole gang 
specially when I got climbin', an* there 
was no board to pay outa that, but yuh 
was s'posed to have better chances to 
work yer way up if yuh stuck to a town 
job. Yuh was promised a raise to $35 
as soon as yuh was able to do the town 
work, an* yer next step was to be sta- 
tioned in some small town on yer own, 
where yuh had to string yer own lines, 
with a ground man helper — wire up the 
telephone sets on the back board an' in- 
stall 'em — shoot all yer own line an* in- 
strument troubles, an' every spring an' 
fall yuh had to hire a horse an' rig an' 
go over all the long distance toll lines 
in yer district, change broken insulators, 
trim trees an' do any repair work needed. 


Good old days working for 
Mother Bell were not so good. 
Grand yarn of Casey spins on* 


I found out all about it when I took an- 
other feller's place when he was away 
on holidays/' 

"Yuh didn't have to do all that fer $36 
a month, did yuh?” "No, when yuh was 
thought to be capable of handlin' a sta- 
tion yuh got raisetl to $40 a month — all 
expenses paid when yuh was away from 
yer home town, an' sometimes a station 
man would be away most of the time in 
a big section an' save his board money. 
Very often, when a man was away from 
his headquarters long enough to let the 
work pile up there, the company wud send 
a couple or more linemen to help him out. 
In the city where me an* Terry worked 
w^e was sent out a lot to help out whore 
extra linemen was needed. We had three 
railw'ay passes — -Grand Trunk, C* P* R* 
an’ Lake Eric an' Detroit, an' that's how 
we come to be out on jobs like the ones 
we was tellin' yuh about, in the Sarnia 
Tunnel an' on submarine cable jobs on 
the Detroit River. I ivas out on a sleet 
storm trip once an' it was several weeks 
afore I got back.’' 

"Well,” said Slim, "It's a wonder that 
the linemen in them days ever stood fer 
it.” "Well, what cud we do? If a feller 
had ever dared to kick they wudda fired 
him so quick he'd o' hadda chronic head- 
ache the rest of his life. You see there 
was no union in Canada then. The old 
National Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers was jus* strugglin' fer existence — it 
didn't become international until some 
years later. Mother Bell lost a lot of her 
best linemen in Canada when they found 
out there was a union on the other side* 

1 cud name a lotta them* The four East- 
land brothers an' Frank Hope an' some 
others front Peter boro, Neil Cowling an' 
big Sandy MePhee* Everyone know'd 
Sandy in them days — he stood six foot, 
seven in his stockin' feet. Him and Neil 
got burned up in Buffalo workin' fer the 
Light. Joe an' Bill Stanley, Rollickin' 
Tom McCaffrey an* a score or more of 
others. 1 guess the most o' them is dead 
now* Any letter*^ I wrote to try an* dig 
some o* them up of late years come back 
to me from the Dead Letter Office. 
Knowin' what I do I sometimes wonder 
if you fellers realise what the I. B. E, W, 
has done, an* is doin' fer yuh. Look at 
Terry^he's a wonder. He hasn't aged 
any fer the last 30 years, Sittin' back 
with enough to gfet by on, an' drawin' 
his pension every month reglar an' happy 
as a lark with his good home an* family, 
an' that's the kinda life that President 
Rooseveidt is tryin' to bring to every 
workin' man, more power to him/' 

"Yes ” said Slim, "Judgin' by the last 


election the workers know who their best 
friend is an* they said it in votes. They 
otta make the office permanent so that 
he'd be there fer life/* "Say, Bill, 
what d'yu say we ring up Terry an' see 
if he's home, an* if he is we'll go up an* 
spend the evenin' wdth him,” "Go ahead.” 
Slim went out into the hall and phones 
and came back grinning. "He's home an*' 
he says if we're not there in five minutes 
he'll come down an' drag us there *be the 
scruff av the neck,* so let's get goin*/' 

Slim led the way to Casey's at a pace 
that soon left Bill hopelessly in the rear. 
Casey mot him on the steps of the front 
porch with outstretched hand. Breath- 
lessly Slim gasped out, "I'm here in- 
side o' the five minutes yuh give us an' 
Bill is flounderin' along somewhere in 
the rear* If he don't make it inside the 
time limit yuh'd better go out an' drag 
him the rest o* the way/' They made 
their way to seats at the end of the porch, 
where Bill, out of breath, joined them a 
few minutes later. "Say, Terry,” said 
Slim, "Do yuh notice how Bill is slowin' 
up 7 He has to stop an' rest every little 
ways.” 

"Go on, yuh long-legged heathen,” said 
Bill. "When yuh get as old as me yuh'll 
slow up, too,” 

"William, do like me. Niver think 
about gettin' old. Old age ull creep up 
fast enough on ye widout yez askin' fer 
it,” said Casey. 

"Now we are ready an' waitin' fer the 
next instalment of the story an* adven- 
tures of a red-headed Irishman,” said 
Slim* “Where did I lave off?” “Yuh left 
me an* Bill stranded on the River St. 
Lawrence,” Ellen peered through the 
window and seeing the group smiled to 
herself, and silently vanished, "Well,” 
said Casey, "we sailed up the river an' 
soon I got my first glimpse av Quebec. 
As we drew near ye cuddn't see much av 
the lower town on account av the wharves 
an' boats, but whin ye looked higher up 
above thim ye cud see towers, an* the 
spires av churches an* quaint, old build- 
in's, risin* up tier on tier, an* at the top 
av the rock, silent an^ grim, was the guns 
av the Citadel, ready to roar out defi- 
ance, if needed, but judgin' be the good 
sense an' friendship that exists between 
Uncle Sam an' Johnny Canuck they'll set- 
tle down inta heaps av rust afore they're 
iver put to the use they was built fer.” 

"Yes,” said Slim. "We all hope they 
will. If that same friendly spirit had 
existed in war-crazy Europe millions of 
men, women and children wud be alive 
today an' untold misery an* sufferin' wud 
have been avoided, but right today na- 
tions are trainin* their kids fer war an* 
teach in' 'em to hate everybody outside o' 
their o^vn country, an' that means that 
another wave o* mass suicide might start 
sometime. But on wdth the story, Terry, 
let tomorrow take care of itself,” 

"Well, under me old dominie teacher I 
(Continued on page 229) 
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Casey Is Dead, Sez H. C. Daw 

By H. C. DAW 
L. U. No. 348 

(With apologies to "Shapplc") 

YouVa hears] of a lineman called Casey,, 

A lad who has “just what it takes 
Hia quiet counsel of “just take things aisy“ 

Is a gift from the “land of no snakea,” 

You Vo heard how he scrapped and he batUedt 
When he thought the cause noble and right; 
How he calmed down a gang that was rattled, 
Was first in and last out in a fight. 

How he worked as a grunt and a lineman, 
His monuments harped by the wind — 

Ne'er shirked, ne'er known as a "whine -man,” 
With the highest cross-arms to be pinned* 

At the local he ne'er was a daisy, 

But always on time with his dues; 

And when the boss said, “You're thro', Casey; 
Too old*” Casey just Tuuttered,“3es y ousel” 

But he got along swell on bis pension — 

His card he had kept up-to-date^ 

Tho* he dropped from the game with high 
tension. 

He still loved his yarns to relate, 

But the local old Casey neglected. 

Till one night a motion went thru 
To call at hia home unexpected 
And give him the honor long due, 

The president made quite an oration. 

Our bard sung his praises on high; 

The bouquets made quite a donation, 

His wife could do nothing hut cry* 

Then wc lifted him high,“Good oV Casey!” 
Six jolly old pals, kind and true. 

And carried him e\*er so “aisy” 

A lovely sedan to review* 



WHO SEZ I'M DEAD, SEZ CASEY 


By SHAPPIE 


Whin the rumor reached me I was a 'posed to have died, 
1 chuckled an* giggled an* laughed till I cried* 

For I*m only jus* now in the midst av me prime, 

An* say, lads, Pm havin' a whale av a time* 

Me dead? Well, be dads, I have only to mention 
That Pm regularly drawin* me good union pension* 

Now in me past life there was things needed rightin*. 
An* tho* I loved pace I got plenty av fighting 
An* aven now, laddies, jus* barrin* the Hooks, 

1 pack a stiff wallop in aich av me dooks, 

But sure at the present I*ni in me worst battle, 

A-tryin* to quiet me Model TV rattle* 


# • • • • 

There is a sad end to this story. 

Wo have heard it so often said — 

That ere we can taste of the glory 
Well have to be blooming well dead* 

Anri Casey had taken his last traveler 
And gone where all good Unctnen go* 

And the motto isr “Do not palaver 

Give a hand while they're still in the show*” 


But whin Lizzie is fixed — ^if she don't turn contrary — 
ITl drive the ould bus right inta Calgary. 

Wll know whin 1 get there be lights losin* thefr glare; 
TheyTl grow dim in the blaze av me Irish red hair. 
An* all over the town that same color I'll spread, 

An* thin who'll dare say Terence Casey is dead? 

Here*a hopin' me friends in Local three-forty-eight 
Wiil meet me an* greet me in right royal state— 

An* not as a coi^ise in a wild Irish wake. 
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Things The decision of the U- S. Supreme Court 
To Come making the Wagiier Labor Act constitu- 
tional will give an added stimulus to or- 
ganizing work. The tendency which has manifested 
itself since 1933 to make the theoretical rights of labor 
to organize actual will continue with renewed vigor. 
Unions will make great gains— gains which have long 
been deferred, but with the gains will come new re- 
sponsibilities and new problems for labor. Labor 
will meet these problems. Most of the instruments 
used by labor to meet these new problems must be of 
an educational nature. Now, more than ever, labor 
must strengthen its magazines and newspapers. They 
must be improved to meet the needs of a wider-flung 
and changing membership. They have to adopt 
greater eye appeal, and without adopting the cheap 
methods of yellow* journals they will have to attract 
and retain the union reader. 

With the extension of organization and new* indus- 
try there must come an increase in labor research 
activity. The unions dare not leave undigested and 
unassimilated the great blocks of new members. They 
will present new* problems, and they w*ill have new* 
interests. These will have to be understood. It will 
be the job of the research agencies of labor to under- 
stand these new* groups and learn how to aid them. 

Finally, so-called w^orkei's' education will have to 
take on a new lease of life. Unfortunately, at this 
hour the Workers' Education Bureau has all but col* 
lapsed. We know that many union officials do not 
believe that workers' education is of much use to the 
labor movement, but this is probably because w^orkers' 
education has been conceived to be too theoretical or 
propagandistic a vein. Workers' education as a means 
of enlightenment of the union member — ^first, about 
himself in relationship to the union ; second, about 
himself in relationship to his industry; and third, 
about himself in relationship to his government — can 
be intensely interesting and practical w'ork, oiily by 
means of w^hich may we bring workers into a state of 
true industi'ial citizenship. This is not a mere for- 
mality but an urgent need. There is not a govern- 
ment department that does not carry on some sort of 


education among its personnel. Unions must do it 
too. The gains now being made in union membership 
must be maintained. Labor's great new opportunity* 
has become also labor's great new responsibility^. 


The Road In those countries where democracy is 
We Travel a vigorous growth w^hieh is not likely 
ever to be uprooted, there is a very dear 
line of economic development. This development does 
not interfere with private interests or private busi- 
ness so long as that industry and that business is 
conducted on a social basis. 

At that minute w^hen monopoly^ begins to attack the 
community with predatory insistence, or when busi- 
ness men feel they are superior to the welfare of the 
nation, then the community or the government steps 
in with vital competition. This competition is of- 
fered in three w*ays: 

1- By powerful co-operatives organized both on 
producer's and consumer's basis. 

2. By* publicly owned corporations. 

3- By powerful trade union groups organized on 
a democratic basis capable of insisting on high labor 
standards and honest conduct of the industry^ 

No honest business need fear this development. It is 
only* the crooked industry^ which needs fear it. 

Apparently America has elected to take these 
courses. Russian communism is a dead letter so far as 
affecting the course of economic development in these 
United States. Persons who raise the hue and cry of 
communism are merely using it for a cheap purpose to 
try' to head oflf any or all progressive measures. 
Fascism is equally impotent and as long as there can be 
a growth in co-operative action and so long as volun- 
tary trade unions are allowed to function, fascism 
will never succeed. This is a cheery outlook because 
we know* now the road we must travel. We have 
turned the corner and we are headed to new goals 
of achievement. 


Disaster All our members could w^ell read the letter 
Teaches sent in by the correspondent from Louis- 
ville, Ky., this month. This letter stresses 
the awful drive against individualism that disaster 
gives. Our correspondent says: “We all learned 
many things through this disaster; sandbagging 
switchboards and generators, building temporary 
heating systems, keeping fire alarm systems wrork- 
ing, making somew'hat isolated electric plants carry 
100 per cent overloads, living on soup, eating hardtack 
and liking it— co-operating with men in all walks of 
life, rich, poor, white, black, democratic, republican, 
all doing their best to put the gatew^ay to the South 
back on the map." 

Incidentally our correspondent reports further an 
important fact to electrical workers. He says: “One 
thing this disaster has proved is that when power 
companies, phone companies, and radio stations stop, 
every*thing else stops." 
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Disaster acts in some such fashion as war. War 
is just another term for disaster* It forces individ- 
ualistic men into co-operation. It is too bad that we 
can not achieve in our peace time pursuits the same 
degree of co-operative effort that we do under the 
stress of awful calamities. Perhaps we are going 
in that direction, and then our accomplishment will 
be far greater than we ever achieved before* 


It Is to A business man received a communication 
Laugh from the Treasury Social Security Tax 
Division the other day which angered him 
gi*eatly. He lost his dignity. He threw the communi- 
cation upon the floor and stamped upon it. He cried 
out in his anguish: **My God! One might as well be 
living in Russia,” This is an oft-repeated indictment 
of the activilie.s of the l'e<loral government today. It 
is taking on the niagnitude of a whispering campaign 
to the effect that we now have either fascism or com- 
munism in this country and we now have dictator- 
ship, Nothing could be further from the truth. 

The federal government has done more to stiniulate 
organization of voluntary economic organizations like 
co-operatives and trade unions than any other or- 
ganization. As long as there are voluntary economic 
organizations, as long as labor unions are allowed 
to flourish, we can never have communism or fascism. 
This is the acid test. The first thing that a dictator 
does in those countries where he flourishes is to go 
to union halls, arrest labor leaders, throw them in 
jail, and take possession of the union records. The 
last thing he does is to permit the free-flowing life 
of union organization. 


Boom — Then Some authorities regard the present 
Depression state of prices as indicative of a com- 
ing boom, We believe that they have 
in them the seeds of recession, even depression. This 
seems to be a dreary message to spread but we can't 
go beyond the facts. 

According to economists prices have risen steadily 
since May of last year. These prices have risen in 
company with increased production. As a result of 
a rise in price and increased production, there is a 
tendency for buyers to buy and to place goods in 
storage so that they may sell at a larger profit at a 
future date. It is apparent that the increase in pro- 
duction is almost entirely due to increase of world 
armaments. England is re-arming at a tremendous 
rate. It is likely the other nations are secretly in- 
creasing their war stores. How much of this business 
the United States is getting is not knovni. hut it is 
likely that either directly or indirectly it is getting 
a good deal. Steel production in the United States is 
at its highest level in the history of the industry. 

What has produced depressions always has been 
large inventories— too much goods on shelves which 
buyers could not purchase. Wage rates seem to be 
rising but they are not rising and never can rise as 


fast as prices or as rapidly as goods accumulate 
when they start accumulating. What we have then 
is a minor boom due to an impending war which if 
the war does not come off (let us pray that it will not) , 
the minor boom will quickly collapse and we will 
have present then in the situation all the elements for 
a depression. Coupled to this situation is the painful 
fact that our permanently unemployed is dose to 
10,000.000, the highest figure ever known in the na- 
tion’s history. This is truly a disconcerting picture 
but we present it because we believe it is our duty 
to keep our readers in the know. 


Libert^' With The full extent of public interest in 
Security social security is exemplified in re- 

cent figures announced by the federal 
Social Security Board. To date 26,610,466 workers 
have filed application for social security account num- 
ber.s- This figure tallies almost exactly with the 
anticipated number eligible which was made by the 
Board last August. No doubt there are duplicates in 
thi.s number, but if there were only one to a family it is 
evident that nearly every family in the United States 
is touched by the Federal Old-Age Pension Act. A total 
of 2,711,708 employers are involved in the transaction. 

Gratifying it is also to note that employer criticism 
of the Social Security Act has greatly fallen off, ac- 
cording to Louis F. Resnick, director of Informational 
Service of the Board. 

American.^ sometimes despair of slow processes of 
democracy. During the Social Security program we 
had an instance of the formuiation of a law, the put- 
ting it into effect, the creation of a large government 
agency employing 8,000 workers and the registration 
of one-fifth of the population inside of two years. The 
country has moved upon a new basis. Incidentally the 
assertion of fascists that people are tired of liberty 
and want .security has been disproved in the United 
States. America has gained security without loss 
of liberty. 


Salvation Something unusually disconcerting hap- 
Or IHenace pened in Maine, America's stronghold 
of Toryism. Even after the Supreme 
Court declared the Wagner Ijabor Act constitutional, 
pett>^ judges backed by employers, undertook to use 
the Wagner Act as a weapon in the hands of reaction. 
This is not unusual. There has not been a labor law 
passed by the U. S. Congre,ss that has not been used 
against labor. The anti-trust laws, though specifically 
exempting labor, have been used repeatedly as an ex- 
cuse to hale labor unions into court and to mulct them. 
The Clayton Act has also been used against labor, 
and it is not unlikely that repeated attempts will be 
made to interpret the National Labor Relations Act 
in lower courts and to make it mean something that 
neither Senator Wagner nor any of the congressmen 
who voted for it meant it to mean. 
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ANOTHER WORLD WAR IS NOW IN THE MAKING 


W ORKING people had better be 
cultivating stiffness of the back- 
bone, It looks like another world 
war is being cooked up in Europe* There 
is already a miniature world war in 
Spain. The whole European continent 
looks like a bundle of kindling waiting 
for the match. And unless they are in- 
telligent and determined there comes a 
time when people who want peace can't 
have peace. 

It would be interesting if you could 
trace the means used to draw the United 
States into the last war. Where will you 
find anyone now to maintain that we had 
any business going into that war? We 
realize now, with a rankling disgust, that 
we were played for suckers, that we 
threw away our young men and our 
nation's money to protect the investment 
of wealthy private interests. I remember 
how Senator La Follette was vilified in 
his own state and in the entire country 
for his stand against the declaration of 
war. Now that is remembered as possi- 
bly the most glorious stand of bis life. 
This year the Senators and Congressmen 
still alive, who voted against the United 
States entry into the war held a cele- 
bration for the anniversary of their his- 
toric vote and they are lauded by the 
newspapers now. In those days it was 
considered an act of shame that would 
dog them to their graves. 

What means were used to change the 
minds of American citizens who re- 
elected Woodrow Wilson because kept 
ns out of war/' to an attitude where they 
smeared yellow paint on the store fronts 
of quiet German butchers, sneered at 
young men not in uniform, considered re- 
fusal to join the army a crime and a 
disgrace ? 

People's minds can he influenced, opin- 
ions injected, and every convert spreads 
the gospel till it becomes a sort of mass 
hysteria and even the normally sane and 
intelligent are swept with the current. 
Woe be to him who stands agiiimst it! 

Now the spirit of war is being gently, 
quietly wafted over the American people 
again- We*re supposed to have forgotten 
what a headache the last one left us — 
and how we're still paying for it. And 
the young folks, who weren't bom at the 
time of the last war, are ready for the 
age-old lure of drama and adventure, 
perhaps. 

So listen, you women, you mothers and 
wives, you young girls, you grandmoth- 
ers, you spinsters whose man didn't come 
back from the last war^ — the time to op- 
pose the next war is now before the 
poisoned wind is more than a gentle 


By A WORKER'S WIFE 

breeze. Do you say, “The possibility of 
war doesn't concern me?” It does, it 
concerns you in the most dreadfully per- 
sonal way, becau.se once the machinery 
is set in motion it has the power to take 
away your strong young men and there 
will be no way for you to defend them 
that day. 

And the shoehorn that will slip their 
feet into the hob-nailed marching shoes 
is now being molded, 

A few momenta ago 1 called on office 
in the United States Capitol and asked 
the status of the Hill-Sheppard bill. That 
is the bill to set up the machinery for 
yanking this country into war. On April 
9 that bill was ordered favorably reported 
by the Senate military affairs committee, 
and in a few days, when the majority and 
minority reports are printed, it will be 
sent to the Senate finance committee for 
conference on its tax provisions. It should 
have been killed in committee, but it has, 
instead, slipped quietly a little way 
further toward enactment. 

Labor has been advised to throw its op- 
position against that bill Here is the 
way one labor paper puts it editorially: 

“Without telling labor exactly whnt 
they were up to, they are setting up a 
military dictatorship for war-time. It 
fixes wages. It gives the government the 
power to put every union labor leader, 
every union labor or liberal paper out of 
business. It allows for the repeal, by 
the dictatorship, of the Labor Relations 
Board Act and all hours and minimum 
wage laws anywhere. It is an under- 
handed disguise attempt to kill unionism 
in America. 

“As bad as this is, it goes even further. 
Before any war is declared it gives the 
President the power to draft for service 
overseas four million men. We thought 
we were not going to go into any more 
foreign wars. We thought we had learned 
enough to stay out. This bill commits 
us to a draft of men to die abroad. 

“The army, navy and the national 
guard can defend our nation from any 
kind of invasion. The draft in this bill 
is for men to die abroad. 

“No equal piece of gall has been of- 
fered to Congress in the memor>^ of man. 
As a bait to innocent Congressmen a 
provision is inserted to let capital have 
5 per cent more profits than in peace- 
time. The sons of the plain people are 
going to be shot and gassed and sunk in 
the seas, on transports, because the Con- 
gressmen arc being fooled into believing 
that everything is made equal in war if 
capital is held down to only 6 per cent 
more than its present high profits. In 


exchange for the lives of men big busi- 
ness ia given bigger profits. As a bar- 
gain that is a plain swindle. And a Con- 
gressman who votes for it should not 
have the excuse that he didn't know what 
he was doing. 

“If there vras ever a phony^ — this is it. 
Even the arch-conservative Chicago Tri- 
bune and New York Herald Tribune ad- 
mit it establishes a war-time dictatorship. 

“How do you get to work under guards 
■with bayonets? How do you get to have 
your union broken up? How do you get 
to see your sons be sent to die abroad? 
By letting your own CongTessman and 
Senators vote— within the next few %veeks 
— in favor of the Hill-Sheppard bill. 

“There is no time to waste any more! 
Let your Congressman and two Senators 
know that you — ^and you — and yoU’ — and 
all the patriotic Americans in your whole 
state — are watching them. 

“Americans aren't suckers all the time. 
Sometimes they know when they are be- 
ing swindled. 

“Tell your Congi^essman and two Sena- 
tors now! Now!" 

And let's be awake to attempts to in- 
still an attitude. You know how talk 
goes around. People don't mean any 
harm. Already you'll hear them saying, 
in a careless way, “We couldn't keep out 
of a big European war if we wanted to!” 
“I can't get a job, I wouldn't mind being 
a soldier." “Look at the way the war in 
Spain has made business pick up!" “What 
could I say to my children if I refused to 
enlist?” 

Instead of keeping quiet or making a 
casual remark, be ready with a positive 
answer. At this time people's opinions 
are in the process of formation and they 
may veer around in response to a 
stronger stand. You may find that in 
their heart of hearts they fear and dread 
war even as you do but what they said 
was dropped into their mind by a news- 
paper, magazine, or another person. Now 
is the time, before the current grows so 
strong you can’t stand against it. 

The “cash and carry" neutrality law, 
just passed, the McReynolds-Pittman 
Act, seeins llktr a step in the right direc- 
tion. It makes loans to belligerents 
illegal, allows the President, when be de- 
cides a state of war exists, to ban, first, 
arms and munitions shipments, and if he 
so decides, to prohibit American ships 
from carrying any merchandise to bel- 
ligerent countries. It could have been 
strengthened to make it mandatory for 
the President to take these actions. 

Refusal of the United States to finance 
warring nations, ship merchandise or 
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niunitions to them, ia a practical step in 
the direction of peace, Tlie new law, 
however, leaves the way open for tre^ 
mendons pressure to be exerted on the 
President by mamifncturcrs of munitions 
and other goods in demand by the bel- 
ligerents and it will take a strong man 
to stand up against this pressure. We 
^‘plain citizenB*' in our millions must be 
ready to help him. 

The financial straits of European coun- 
tries, throwing every resource into the 
mad armaments race, make loans or credit 
a necessity in case of a major conflict. 
Oh, to maneuver ^Vich” Uncle Sam into 
a position where heMl have to participate! 
Get him a spot where he*ll have to forget 
the defaulted debts of the last war! Make 
him kick in again I I believe if the United 
States can say ^*Strict neutrality,^' and 
mean it, that will considerably dampen 
the warlike ardors of Europe- 


Preserving Spring 

By SALLY LUNN 

As the spring and early siinimer fruits 
come along each in its tnrn^ nice to catch 
a bit of each and put it away for the days 
when it is no longer coming fresh to the 
market. Yes, I do like my jellies, jams and 
preserves. By making small batches I get a 
variety of goodies for my jam closet, and the 
job is pleasant, never burdensome. 

Strawberries are at their best and most 
plentiful now, so hore*3 a recipe for — 

STRAWBERRY JAM 

4 quarts strawberries 3 pounds sugar 

a to 3 tablespoons lemon juice 

Wash the berries, drain, cap and pick out 
the largest. Take about one quart of the 
smaller fruit, crush It, and add the sugar. 
Cook this rapidly in an enameled saucepan 
and stir until the sugar is dissolved and a 
thick symp is formed. Add the remainder of 
the fruit and continue the rapid cooking, 
stirring frequently to prevent scorching. An 
asbestos mat should be placed under the pan 
as a precaution. Cook for 30 minuteSi or 
until fairly thick, then add the lemon juice. 
The jam thickens when cold and should not 
lie cooked too much. Pour into hot sterilized 
jars, seal and store in a cool place. The 
lemon juice has the virtue of *^jellying'^ the 
strawberry juice. 

9 « « 

Here is another fine addition to your jam 
closet that will ho gratefully received next 
winter. This conserve is nice to serve with 
cold meat and youT like It, too, as a spread 
for bread and butler. 

RHUBARB CONSERVE 

2 quarts rhubarb. 4 lemons, juice 
cut fine and grated rind 

4 oranges, juice 4 poimds sugar 

and grated rlud teaspoon salt 
2 cups blanched almonds cut In small pieces 

Combine all the ingredients except the 
nuts. Heat the mixture slowly until the 
sugar is dissolved, then boil rapidly until the 
conserve is thick and clear. Add the nuts, 
Stir, and pour into hot, sterilized jelly glasses. 
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Fresh Vitamins Today? 


By SALLY LUNN 


Nutritionists recoin mend vegeta- 
bles, green, yellow and red, for their 
vitamin content. Whether it^s be- 
cause the nutritionists any so, or 
whether it^a because the fresh vege- 
tables are now available in the mar- 
kets the year "round, or whether it"s 
because the housewife's vegetable 
box in the refrigerator keeps them 
so crisp and nice and always avail- 
able, I wouldn't attempt to figure out, 
but it certainly is true that the raw 
vegetable salad has made a place for 
itself on the menu. 

The vegetables should be crisp and 
dry, to avoid diluting the dressing. 
Prepare your salad bowl an hour be- 
fore dinner, if you wish, but don't 
put in the dressing or the vegetables 
will get soggy. 1 like to mix in the 
dressing after the salad has been 
brought to the table, tossing the con- 
tents of the bowl with a fork and 
spoon. 

If you keep your vegetable box 
stocked up with such vegetables as 
lettuce, ciibbage, celery, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, parsley, radishes, carrots, 
green peppers, which keep fresh for 
several days, you are ready to pro- 
duce a salad at a moment's notice, 
French dressing, home made or 
“boughten,"’ should be ready for use. 
If you like onion, the bowl wouldn't 
be complete without paper-thin slices 
^ of it, or new green onions. 


There are several other ingredients 
which may be introduced tvith discre- 
tion to give color, variety and tang. 
Don't forget the discretion— some of 
these don't combine well with each 
other, and none of them should be 
used in such quantities as to domi- 
nate the mixture. Here are some 
suggestions: 

Crumbled Roquefort cheese — 
chopped aweet or sour pickles^ — an- 
chovies, with their oil — 'avocadoes^ 
chives^ — garlic (just a whifi, not the 
actual presence!) — pickled beets — 
shredded pineapple — cottage cheese 
— hard boiled eggs. Hard boiled eggs 
which have been pickled with beets 
for several days are very attractive, 
both in appearance and flavor. 

There are many other good salad 
greens besides lettuce, of course — 
celery leaves, w-ater cress, romaine, 
endive, shredded leaves of spinach, 
even the tender green leaves of dan- 
delions as they first come up. Variety 
is the spice of salad. 

If you want to make your own 
French dressing, remember that that, 
too, should have a zip to it. I start 
out with vinegar and olive oil, half 
and half. Then I dash in tabasco 
sauce, lots of paprika, celery salt, 
perhaps a dab of horaeradLsh or cat- 
sup, A peeled clove of garlic goes 
into the bottle, where it will be just 
an influence, not a dominating flavor, 
as the dressing is shaken up. 
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LIST OF CO-OPERATING MANUFACTURERS 


Gratifying response to idea of unity and co-operation in the electrical industry is revealed* 
manufacturers are being added to the list. The following are new: 


New 


New Additions 

Hed Arrow Elective Corporation Russell & Stoll Company 

The complete list is as follows: 

Complete List 

CONDUIT FllTlNGS 


Arrow Conduit & Fittings Corp., 419 Lafayette St., 
New York City 


Bridgeport Switch Co.^ Bridgeport, Conn. 


SWITCHBOARDS, PANEL BOARDS AND ENCLOSED SWITCHES 


Automatic Switch Co., 164 Grand St,, New York City 
Cole Electric Products Co., 4300 Crescent St., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

Empire Switchboard Co,, 810 4th Ave„ Brooklyn, N. Y, 

I, T. Friedman Co., 53 Mercer St., New York City 
Federal Electric Products Co,, 14 Ave. L, Newark, N, J* 
Lexington Electric Products Co., lOB Park Ave„ New 
York City 

Metropolitan Electric Mfg, Co., 14th St. & East Avc., 
Long Island City, N, Y, 

Royal Switchboard Co., 130 West 3d St., New York City 
Standard Switchboard Co., 134 Noll St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Commercial Control & Device Corn,, 45 Eoebling St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ' 

Universal Switchboard Coi^p., 16 North 11th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Switchboard App. Co., 2306 W. Erie St., Chicago 
Hubortz-Rohs, 408 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago 
C, J. Anderson Co., 212 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 
Brenk Electric Co,, 649 Fulton St., Chicago 
Chicago Switchboard Mfg. Co., 420 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
Cregier Electric Mfg. Cn,, 009 W. Lake St., Chicago 
Electric Steel Box & Mfg. Co., 500 S. Throop St., Chicago 
Reuben A. Erickson, 3645 Elston Ave., Chicago 
Hub Electric Co., 2225 Grand Avenue* Chicago 
Major Equipment Co., 4603 Pulleiton Ave., Chicago 
Gus Berthold Electric Co., 661 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Marquette Electric Co., 311 N. Des Plaines St., Chicago 
G, J. Peterson & Co., 726 W. Fulton St., Chicago 


Auth Electrical Specialty Co., Inc,, 422 East 53d St, New 
York City 

L. J, LoefHer, 361-3 West 41st St., New York City 


SIGNAL APPLIANCE SHOPS 


Stanley & Patterson, Inc,, 160 Varick St„ New York City 
Acme Fire Alarm Co., 65 Madison Ave., New York City ' 


WIRE, CABLE AND CONDUIT SHOPS 


Circle Wire Gable Corp., Woodward and Flushing Avee., 
Brooklyn 

Standard Electric Equipment Coit)., 3030 Northern Blvcl,, 
Long Island City, N* Y. 

Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., Ine., Dry Harbor Rd. and 
Cooper Ave., Brooklyn 

Columbia Gable & Electric Company, Thompson Ave., 
Long Island City 


Eastern Tube & Tool Company, Inc., 694 Johnson Ave., 
Bi'ooklyn 

O. Z. Electrical Manufacturing Company, Inc., 46 Bergen 
St., Brooklyn 

Hoffmann-Soons Company, 387 1st Ave., New York Citv 
Hermansen Electric Go., 663 11th Ave., New York City 
Triangle Conduit & Gable Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Acorn Insulated Wire Co., 225 King St., Brooklyn 


CONCRETE BOXES AND ALL TY1*ES OF OUTLET BOXES 
Knight Electrical Products Co., 32-36 Morion St., Brooklyn Standard Elec. Equipment Corp., Long Island City, N. Y 

WIRING DEVICES 
Gaynor Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

TELEPHONES AND TELKIMIONE SUFPUES 
Automatic Electric Co., 1001 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 

LUMINOUS TUBE TRANSFORMERS ELECTRICAL SPECIALTIES 

Red Arrow Electric Corporation, 109 Coit St., Irvington. Russell ^ Stoll Company, 126 Barclay St., New York Citv 

N , V . ' , 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Lincoln Manufacturing Company, 2630 Erakine St., 
Detroit, Mich, 

Detrola Radio & Television Corp., 3630 W. Fort St., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Day-Brite Reflector Co., 6406 Bulwer, St Louis, Mo. 
Condenser Corporation of America, South Pkindeld, N. J. 
Lari Bajohr Lightning Conductor Co., St, Louia, Mo. 
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L, U, NO. B-1, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Editor: 

A Fine Job, Jimmy MorrelH 

The electrician’s relief committee are on 
their toes again » On Saturday evening, April 
:i4, James Morrell promoted a lotto to in^ 
crease the treasury for the needy in our 
midst. As usual, the members in general 
were very conspicuous by their absence, also 
leaving all the work to a few faithful stand- 
bys who are always willing to do their bit. 

The lotto was well attended though not 
up to expectation. Why is it — ’when help is 
needed people absent themselves, but ’when 
a resolution is recommended to produce 
some cash fO‘r those ’who are unfortunate, 
our meeting place is too small. 

An Old Acquaintance 

Joe Ncihaus, a real union man, has been 
ill for some time and recently went to Tuc- 
son, .Ariz,, for his health. If any of the old- 
timers care to correspond with him, and I 
know he w'ould appreciate it, address him 
Ett 621 N, Sixth Street. 

Wireman’s Son — an .4rHst 

Xorvell Stein bruegge* son of Henry Stein- 
bruegge, of 4508 Adelaide avenue;, a student 
of Beaumont High School in St, Louis, won 
the prize of 55 for the best poster entered 
by a high school student in a safety legion 
poster contest. 

Attached is a reproduction of the win- 
ning poster, 

A reproduction of the prize winning pos- 
ter in black and white failed to show the 
elfectiveness in coloring, NorvelFs poster 
is a striking combination of the city’s sky- 
line outlined in white against a black sky 
with grey buildings shading down to a sug- 
gested street scene in automobiles in shades 
of dark and light blue to a white foreground. 
Lettering on black is in w^hite and below 
black on white. A single bright spot of color 
was introduced in the red and green of the 
traffic signal. 

[Editor’s noic; Sorry wc rUTniat reproduce 
o picture fronti a newspaper 

Fixture Labels 

Fixture men in this territory want all 
locals about the country to be on the lookout 
for union labels on fixtures from St, Louis 
manufacturers — ’Edwin Guth Co., Gross Fix- 
ture Co., Butlcr-Kohaus, etc. Any St. Louis 
fixture ’without labels, kindly notify Local 
Xo. 1, 

1937 Picnic 

On .iuly 17, 1937, the electrical workers of 
Local No. 1 will enjoy their annual picnic 
at Triangle Park. Any members and friends 
in our vicinity are invited to indulge in a 
day of play and relaxation. The crowds are 
larger every year, due to the wonderful 
times we have. 

Games with worthwhile prizes, dancing 
from four in the afternoon till midnight, 
merry-go-round, ferris wheel, concessions 
for young and old, plenty of tables for 
families w'ith baskets, good food prepared 
by our own chefs, drinks of all kinds, at- 
tendance prizes, lotto, bingo, etc. 

Bring the family' -come early and stay 
jfite^enjoy the pastime ’with your own peo- 
ple — ^rememher, July 17, 1937! 


READ 

License law troubles in Massachu- 
setts, by L. U. No. 104. 

Florence builds distribution system, 
by L. U* No. 55S. 

Labor’s declaralicni of Independ- 
ence, by L- U. No, 18. 

More discussion about electrical 
rates, by L. tJ. No. 409. 

Page new’ trail-blazers, by L. U, 
No. 329. 

In memorv of those who sacrificed, 
by L. U'. No, 326. 

Louisville — after the flood, by L. V. 
No. 369. 

Advance in Neon lighting, by L. U. 
No. 38- 

May brings this selected list of 
important missives. 


Be a better man in the local. This is your 
Alma Mater. Read your new by-laws and 
working rules- — learn your alphabet from ,A. 

Glass ‘*A*' is for wire men — unlimited. 

Class is for wiremen — limited. 

Class "C” is for maintenance and shopmen. 

Class “D’’ is for cranemen. 

Class “E’' is for radio men. 

Class “F” is for lightning rod men. 

Class “G’’ is for neon tube men. 

Class “IP’ is for sign hangers. 

Class ‘T’ is for operators, substation and 
switchboard men included. 

As the other departments develop addi- 
tional letters will be added to the above 
classes. 

Our tube school will be ready by the time 
this article is on the press. The St. Lonis 
office Is working night and day from early 
morn till late at night on a business-like 
basis. Meetings are out of date — attend our 
regular conferemres on the first and third 
Fridays of each month at 8 p. — promptly! 
Our board of directors confers every second 
and fourth Friday at S p. m. 

M. A. G'Morry” I New AN, 

A Lover of “Light" Work. 


L. U, NO. 7, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Ed itor: 

After several digs and jabs from some of 
the Brothers i think it is about time to write 
an article for the WoHKiini, 

The most important news of the day is 
the state convention of electrical workers, 
which was held in the honor city of Law- 
rence, Mass. And before going any farther 
I wish to extend many thanks to Local 326 
and other locals who made this convention 
a huge success. We had the honor of being 
greeted by out In tern at ion al President 
Tracy, who came up from Washington to 
address the ionvention. He gave a very 
inspiring speech which was absorbed eagerly 
by the delegates. 

1 w’ish to give the Brothers a brief outline 
of the doings at the convention, which 
started with a testimonial ball give in honor 
of Brother Tracy on Friday night. Local 
326 certainly outdid itself by renting the 
Recreation Ballroom for this event. It is the 


most beautiful and elaborate bailrooin 1 
have seen in a long time. They also had a 
ver>' snappy orchestra for those who wished 
to dance. 

Then on Saturday at 10 a. m. the conven- 
tion was called to order by none other than 
our genial and rip-roaring good fellow. 
Brother Keaveney. Of course his side kick, 
the old grizzly hear. Brother Keneficfc, held 
down the secretary’s chair. The reason 1 
call him old grizzly, is the fact that when it 
came to read the minutes, etc., Brother Kene- 
fick nonchalantly pulled out his specs so 
that he could see better. I don’t know 
whether it was old age creeping on or the 
“liquid lemonadej’ but the specs were real. 

3Iany good speakers were heard who spoke 
In favor of labor. But the best of them all 
was State Representative James Neeharu 
Here is a man who is a genuine champion 
of labor, who speaks his mind without 
fearing the outcome from capital. Also our 
state legislative agent of the .4. F. of L., 
“Bobby” Watt, gave a good talk. He told of 
the conditions of the A. F. of L. which in 
my mind were terrible. Tie told of organiz- 
ing anywhere from 500 to 11,000 workers, 
then to be turned down by the A, F. of L. 
And in each instance the C. I. O. took them 
in. Now Fm telling you. Brothers, the A. 
F. of L. wil! have to clean house or else fold 
up. 1 think I can say without contradiction 
that if Sam Gompers were alive the con- 
ditions of the A. F. of L. today ’would not 
be permitted to exist. 

On Saturday afternoon our Internationa! 
President gave a lengthy and very ititelli- 
gent report of conditions, etc., of the I. B. 
E, W. May we have the pleasure and good 
fortune of greeting you again soon. Brother 
Tracy. 

Then Saturday at 9 p. m. the meeting of 
Brother Keaveney ’s “R. .4. R.” was called to 
order. Now there is a club that has Musso- 
lini and Hitler beat a mile. T wish I could 
collect money the way it was that night. 
Here again I pause to pay respects to Tjocal 
No. 32G for the wonderful banquet put un 
for the visitors to the meeting. 

AH in all. a wonderful time was had by 
all and in eiostng 1 wish to thank most 
heartily the Brothers of Local No. T who 
made it possible for the executive board 
members of our local to attend this conven- 
tion. In closing 1 extend fraternal greeiings 
to each and every Bruther from the scribe 
from the "City uf Homes.” 

Herman G. Hilse. 


L. U. NO. 8, TOLKDO, OHIO 
Editor: 

A new contract between this local and 
the Toledo Electrical Contractors Associ- 
ation went into effect the first day of April. 
It calls for an increase in the rate for jour- 
neymen of 12H cents per hour, making the 
scale Jpi.65, A proportionate raise ’was 
granted helpers at the same time. One of 
the provisions might be of interest to other 
locals who have not as yet presented their 
contracts to the employers. This provision 
applies to so called “shut down” work. Shut 
down work is work that can not be per- 
formed while a factory or store is in op- 
eration and must be done on Sunday or 
evenings. This class of work is performed 
at an increase of 12^ ^ cents per honr over 
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the Tej^ltir rate. However^ if shut down 
work takes over the rejralar seven-hour day, 
each additional hour is paid at the rate of 
double the shut-down rote or $3.65 per hour. 
This rate was made in order to get the heavy 
industrial work which had been getting 
away from ua. So far it has provided us 
with a Jot of mafi^-hqura of labor. 

The Building Tradc.s Council has been 
killing two birds with one stone here. A 
group of colored workers have been on 
strike to bettor their conditions and we were 
asked for flrsancinl help. At the same time 
the retail clerks union were waging a cam- 
paign to increase their membership in the 
shoe stores. They also asked the council 
for assistance. So the council hired the 
colored boys to do picket duty for the retail 
clerks with the result that the clerks signed 
up a lot of the shoo stores and the colored 
hoys were able to eat and continue in their 
fight. 

The situation at Ottawa Hi Ms was prac- 
tically settled when the contractors agreed 
to the terms laid down by the Building 
Trades Council. This city in the last three 
months hag become ^'picket” conscious, for 
plenty of money has been spent all over this 
burg for the payment of mass picketing. 

The Willya auto plant has just signed an 
agreement with the auto workers and things 
are working very harmoniously at the plant. 
The powers that be in the A. F. of L, have 
assigned a Mr. Dillon to this territory to 
wage a vigorous campaign to offset G. L O, 
activities here. As a result the local Cen- 
tral Labor Union is looking for larger quar- 
ters to house the number of new locals that 
are being formed. Toledo may have once 
been known as an open shop town, but from 
present indication® *‘them days are gone 
forever." 

This is about as good a place to quit as 
any as it's time for me to be getting out the 
old jilloppy and getting out to the ball park 
where our rejuvenated “Mud Hens" are 
scheduled to do battle with the club from 
Louisville, so will wind up here with hopes 
of better news next time. 

Bill Conway. 


L. U, NO. 18 , LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 

Editor; 

The surprise of a lifetime! It finally hap- 
pened! The Nine Old Men (or 1 should say 
live of the nine) finally declared the Wagner 
Labor Act valid. April 12, 1037, will go down 
in history as a day long to be remembered by 
the working people of this nation, as legisla- 
tion enacted for their benefit was declared 
constitutional on this date. 

This Act is to labor today the same as the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence 
was to our forefathers during the Eevotution. 
it also compares very favorably with the 
emancipation of the slaves during Abraham 
Lincoln's administration. 

This Act takes away from the non-union 
man and woman their greiitest alibi, namely, 
that if they joined the union their employer 
would discharge them. The excuse always 
seemed silly to me, yet the average non-union 
man would tell you in all sincerity this very 
thing. One of the beautiful things about the 
law is that part of it pertaining to company 
unions. By forbidding the fostering of com- 
pany unions by tho employers, that sentence, 
in my estimation, dealt the death blow to the 
company-controlled union. 

We arc now wondering what tactics will be 
used to defeat the purpose of this legislation. 
We have altogether too many judges who are 
not only willing but eager to issue injunc- 
tions against labor unions on the very thin- 
nest kind of evidence. (We hav^e half a dozen 
cases in our local courts pending at this 
writing,) 

A report is now in circulation that Henry 
Ford, the greatest menace that organized la- 


bor has had in this generation, is contemplat- 
ing raising the basic w^age of his employees 
to such a high level that unionization will not 
be any inducement to them. And we wonder 
if such propaganda as this will really keep 
the employees from organizing? 

Now’ a few lincB about L. U. No, 18. Our 
organizing campaign goes merrily on, and 
with w^onderful success; we \veni almost as 
successful (hiring the month of March as we 
were in February, in the mmiltcr of new ap- 
plications. Great credit for our success in 
this campaign will have to be given our busi- 
ness manager. Brother George Evans, and his 
asaistant, Brother Tex Binhnm. 

These two Brothers have workod hard and 
faithfully. The results speak for themselves. 
(If in doubt, consult the T. 0.) And, of 
course, the other officers have contributed 
their share in the efforts to organize our dis- 
trict. In a campaign such as we are in, 
everybody works. 

Another thing our business manager and 
other officers must bo given credit for is the 
new W'Uge scale w-hich w-ent into effect April 
10, 1937. The new ’wage increaaes the daily 
paid linemen from SR.5D to $9 per day, and 
the monthly paid men from ?18B to $195 per 
month, and a correspmiding increase for the 
other classifications* This, of course, is our 
municipally owned plant, but it takes much 
work find effort, jimt the same as if we were 
dealing with a private corporation. It takes 
conferences and more conferences to make 
those in charge see your point of view. How- 
ever* we are very fortunate in having a set of 
officers who use tart and diplomacy in their 
negotiations, f Again I repeat, reaulta speak 
for themselves.) 

Our next ohjcctive is the organizing of the 
electrical workers of the Southern California 
Edison Co. This is a very large and powerful 
corporation. A more fertile field never ex- 
isted. With some effort on the part of each 
of us, we believe that our membership in this 
district can be douhlcd. We are not under- 
estimating our job in this, as we know that it 
is going to bo a task that will be hard to 
accomplish. 

One thing that is very noticeable here of 
late is the increnHe in the attendance at our 
meetings. Each meeting night the hall is 
filled almost to its capacity. This is a good 
omen, as it shows the members just what is 
going on and what is being done In their 
behalf. 

Was quite surprised to see my good friend 
H. E. Smoot back in print again. He came 
out with a nice feature article in the March 
issue of the Journal. The last time we met 
he was assistant to the skipper on a coastwise 
steamer. 

Again thanking the Editor for the space 
allotted to L. U, No, 18. 

J. E. Horne. 


L. U. NO. 26 * WASHINGTON. D. C. 

Editor; 

My friends, Local No. 26 has declared w’ar 
properly against unfair competition. A 
committee on organization work has been 
set up and has embarked on a voyage of 
determination. These men have shouldered 
their guns and are at this time at the front 
to form a blockade which will place an 
estoppel on any further advances by the 
enemy. Every member of our organization 
ie wholeheartedly in support of the commit- 
tee. By the manner in which this committee 
went into action 1 am confident we will win 
our objective and without the exercise of 
any of the methods used by the C. L O, The 
committee will seek to attain its objective 
through the use of methods applicable to 
sound public policy. There has never been 
a better time in the history of labor than 
the present to organize and educate the pub- 
lic to unite in the interest of labor. This 
committee has numerous ideas and methods 


which will be converted into action when 
needed to convince the enemy that it is just 
a step-child to organized labor. This or- 
ganization committee has been appointed 
not only to build up control of work, but 
to improve working conditions and thereby 
improve the welfare of the workers. 

You must concede that the conditions 
under which some of these low-salaried 
workers are compelled to live are certainly 
not conducive to the making of good citizens 
and in some instances bring about the de- 
velopment of criminal instinct® in their ef- 
forts toward self-preservation. In the case 
of ’women many are forced by conditions be- 
yond their control to take advantage of the 
seemingly only aval lab ie source of revenue 
—that of prostitutiem* These conditions 
exist through no fault of the workers; let 
us attempt to save them. 

Speaking of competition, there are two 
kinds. One is comparable to that of brutes 
w’ho struggle with each other. If there were 
a table with just so much food spread upon 
it men who favor this type of competition 
would try to get as much as they could for 
themselves by pushing and crowding the 
others. There are always some men in a 
community who seek to make their living 
at the expense of, or out of the labor of 
others, like the boss gunman in a racket. 
This type of competition we should not wel- 
come and must prohibit. Not only do the 
laws now restrain violence, oppression and 
fraud, but public opinion is growing to 
condemn men who seek to live by taking ad- 
vantage of and unfairly confiscating the 
property of their weaker brothers. Public 
opinion is even more effective than law® be- 
cause men, like boys, arc a.*thamed to do 
what their fellowmen regard as mean and 
despicable. So long, however, as public 
opinion praises— or even condoites— the ac- 
tions of men who manage to snatch unfairly 
more than their share and calls them smart* 
men, like boys, will do as their fellowmen 
permit. The competition of brutes la to 
take away by force what other® possesa. 

Now’ let u® look at the second type of 
competition — competition which in the end 
is by far more profitoble for the benefit of 
all. Competition of this kind urges men 
to do more and better work, economizes 
material and power and adds to the sum of 
human wealth and enjoyment. This typo of 
competition benefits not only those who ex- 
cel* but raises the level of all and enlarges 
their opportunities for profit. The objec- 
tive of intelligent w’orkers is not to snatch 
the food from the limited supply on the 
table hut to heap the table with larger and 
more varied supplies* In this country every 
individual is free to collect all that he can 
from the land or water. You can use and 
enjoy as your own W’hatever you collect, 
because you know’ that the more each one 
has and uses and enjoy® the more all will 
benefit. 

Thank you, Cora Valentine, for your com- 
ment, and also for your column for the 
Women's Auxiliary L* U. No* 177, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., which is appreciated. 

Thank you, too* my friend and neighbor, 
Brother Eoseman* of L* U. No. 2S, Baltimore, 
Md*, as you know a little chat now and then 
does quite a bit of good. 

Victor A* GEnARDi* 


\ 


L. U. NO* 28 , BALTIMORE* MD, 

Editor: 

It seems we went on a spree last month 
and outdid ourself in filling these pages. 
We surprised ourself w-hen we received our 
copy and noted the amount of material in 
print* 

From our last meeting we learned that 
thing® are beginning to look up a bit and 
we may see an improvement a® far as work 
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is concerned I hut this may not be till later 
in tho summer. Air-conditioning' seems to 
be the order of the day for all the large 
stores, liot's hope all will soon find em- 
ployment for a conaiderable time at this 
work* 

At the ndjournment of the meeting, all 
the boys walked up to the neon classroom 
and saw for themselves exactly what equip- 
ment and experience are necessary to turn 
out a full-derlged noon tube bender. It was 
quite a surprise to most of them as they 
had no idea as to what the class actually 
contained nor what was required for the 
course. 

Our secretary, none other than Ed. Gar- 
nnatr., returned from his vacation, pardon, 
we rnenn honeymoon and doesn't seem 
changed n hit, Some people can take it. 

Seen at the meeting: Bill Ebauer, of coon 
and cat fame; Pete Hefner, uho I 5 ; never 
happy unless he can turn to the pages of 
the Jouhkal each month and find his name 
in print; and others too numerous to men- 
tion, We nearly forgot to mention Johnny 
Franz, ivho needs little publicity. 

The hoys of 28, who worked in the juris- 
diction of fmnsing and Flint, wish to be 
remembered to the boys of these locals and 
were sorry to learn of the illness of some 
of the boys and wish them a speedy recov- 
ery, Slim personally sends his kindest 
regards. 

On the job we have with us Brothers 
Frank Rowan, Arthur Knowles and last, but 
not least, A1 Mason, These boys are from 
98 and stand high in the estimation of those 
from 28 with whom they have come in 
contact. We do not want to slight Jim 
Fite, who temnod up with Bill Knoppel on 
another job. Jim is usually seen at the 
Harris Hotel, we learn. 

Wo Just learned that Brothers Charles 
Mooney, George Coggs well, Bob Heldorfcr 
and a few others used to go out hunting 
for stuffed deer down in South CaroHna. 
A rare sport in which to Indulge in idle 
moments. Our heroes made a name for 
themselves in this new sport. Just leave 
it to wire sn tippers to invent new sports. 

Brother Charles Geese fwe hope we 
spelled It correctly) certainly deserves a 
big hand. He has helped out the Brothers 
from 28 eonstderahly by securing the per- 
mits each week. Charley can consider him- 
self thanked by us all. 

Buck Miller considers himself a duck 
(duct) expert, lie is growing w'ebbed feet 
and is quite a quack now. He can deliver 
the duct on any floor and can lay it as 
good as n duck lays an egg. The boy admits 
he IS good, but for what? We leave it to 
you to guess. 

Regards to Brother Sam Herd in Miami 
from Slim Manuel and the scribe. 

Some of the boys were involved in some 
fllight nccidentSj as evidenced by a few dents 
in their fenders and the bodies of their cars. 

Brother Bert ITnsold Is quite a finished 
cement finisher; he knows exactly how and 
when to put on that finishing touch in 
holding down the duct. 

This letter would not be complete with- 
out mentioning that the stew-ard, Bernie 
Roggi, and Joe Orlando^ of 26, are greatly 
interested in neon tube bending, pumping 
and everything that goes with it. Outside 
of thatf we think they are a pair of great 
guys. R. S. Roseman. 


L. U- NO, 3S, CLEVEL.VND, OniO 

Editor: 

To all locals: We wish to call your atten* 
tion to a new industry known as the neon 
lighting. As you all know, we have had neon 
signs for some years and neon is now start- 
ing to branch out in the illuminating field. 
Here in Cleveland we have a few concerns 


that are experimenting with neon to be used 
for interior lighting purposes. 

So let's not go to sleep or stand idly by. It 
behooves all locals of the !. B. E. W. to or- 
ganize the neon field for the electrical work- 
ers by putting the tube benders in our Broth- 
erhood, and the sooner the better. 

Here in Cleveland Local No. 38 has just 
taken all tube benders into our local and we 
refuse to handle any neon tubing if it does 
not bear tho 1. B. E, W. label. We now have 
all the electrical work connected with neon 
tubing, such as blowing, insUlling and erect- 
ing ail signs, 100 per cent organ iaed for the 
electrical workers. 

We also know that several other locals 
throughout the cmintry have the neon work 
organized for the L B, E. W,, namely Local 
No. 3. of New York, and Local No. 1, of St. 
Louis. Also wo wish to call to the attention 
of alt the locals fa the Brotherhood that the 
International Ofllce Is nut asleep at the 
switch in reference to the neon industry. They 
have at this time opened up neon tube bending 
schools in Flortdji. and Atlanta, Ga,, and they 
are sending members of the L B, E, W. to be 
taught the neon tube bending trade. The 
I. O, can readily see the great opportunity in 
this line and the writer Ijclieves they are 
starting on the right foot by educating our 
members in the work of the neon business. 
So, Brothers, wo want you to notify your 
neon shops that Local No. 38 will not handle 
any neon tube unless it has the I, B. E. W. 
label on the glass. 

We want to thnnk Brother Schading, of 
Local No. 1, for assisting us, in sending us a 
first class tube bender when wc needed him. 
Now, Brothers, be giire to put all your organ- 
izing strength in back of this mo%"enicnt in 
the entire United States and Canada and put 
the tube benders in the I. IL E. W. where they 
rightfully belong. 

Brothers, wc will now dwell upon one 
branch of the sports world. Spring h here 
and the boys are polishing up their golf clubs. 
It has been suggested to the writer by quite 
a few of our members that wq contact all the 
locals in the Brotherhood ami try to get an 
International Electrical Workers Golf Asso- 
ciation organized within the ranks of our 
Brotherhood. Here in Local No. 38 we have a 
number of champion golf players. We at this 
time issue a challenge to any local — including 
Mike Gordan, Billy Shofd and the Interna- 
tional Office. So^ let's hear from some of you 
golf bugs. 

H. J. Bufe. 


L, U. NO, 39, CLEVELAND, ODIO 

Editor: 

The working conditions in and around 
Cleveland look as though wc are in for a 
rollicking good year in the electrical trade 
and in the building trades as well. At 
present the steel industry is booming^ and 
if current reports are worth anything, the 
metal trades have orders which will take 
several months of 1938 to fill, and we are 
glad to share in the happiness and content- 
ment that it will bring into the hundreds 
of homes of those w'orkers in those trades 
after the long siege of idleness that they 
suffered during the depression. 

It looks like a busy summer around the 
municipal light plant. They are hegotlating 
at the pre.sent time in floating a $2,000,000 
loan to expand the plant, install a new large 
turbine, and conside rable const ruction work 
is planned. There is soiiie agitation stir- 
ring among some of the city councilmen 
to make a larger loan, about $1 2,000.000, 
and build a plant on the west side, but I 
am somewhat skeptical of such a vast 
amount of money being raised ot this time, 
but w^e might say this much, it ia good 
propaganda, at any rate. 

If it were possible that the $12,000,000 
by any means would become a reality, the 


flag on the niummatlng Building would be 
raised to half mast and the officers would 
go into deep mourning and the Chamber 
of Commerce choristers would sing the 
funeral elegy and the eulogy be preached 
by Alva Bradley, and what a sermon that 
diatinguished gentleman would give if such 
would only happen \ 

If there is any truth in the old adage 
that absence makes the heart grow fonder, 
and 1 am inclined to believe it does, as we 
are skipping along with old Father Time 
we get a kind of hankering to see or hear 
a word from some of the old timers that 
we worked with when Golden Wedding rye 
was young and before they started naming 
whisky after race horses and Pullman cars. 
So wherever you are, hero is a cheery hello 
to Johnny Campbell, Dallas Baker (both 
former B. A.’a of 39), Jack McClellan and 
Tom Birch field. 

As time rolls on, regardless of how 
strong our association and our friendship 
for our follow man and colleague, it has 
to be severed. We were called upon to lay 
away an old sturdy pioneer lineman who 
started m the trade in the early eighties and 
was a charter member of Local No, 38 when 
it was a mixed local, and then when Local 
No. 39 was organized his name appears on 
that charter also, -which leaves but one 
living member of the charter committee 
remaining. We laid to rest on the twenty- 
second of April Brother Pete Ho vis. The 
whole working force escorted their much 
liked Brother and friend to his last resting 
place, A fine, splendid gentleman, and true 
to the core. Farewell, old pal; we hope 
you have found the reward that you merited. 

JosKPH E. Roach. 


L, U. NO. 40 . nOLLYWOOn, CALIF, 
Rewiring Some Sound Equipment 
Editor: 

Douglas Shearer, director of sound for 
the M. C. M. studio, and hie nssoclate, Wes- 
ley Miller, after looking around decided that 
a certain part of the sound eystem needa 
improving— and this is what happens: 

In a centralized sound system such as 
the one used by M. G. M. studio, the power 
plant amplifiers, recording machines, etc., 
are housed in one large building. From this 
building, and connecting with the various 
stages, extends a tunnel large enough to 
walk through and containing many conduits 
for the carrying of necessary wires for 
sound to the diflTerent stages where the 
actual production of a picture is taking 
place. 

The microphone, the mixers' table for 
securing the proper level of the sound, and 
a booster amplifier are located on tho stage. 
The sound picked up in the microphone 
!s sent through several amplifiers and cir- 
cuits back to the main building, there to 
be transposed on film through a recording 
machine. 

The power plant located in tho basement 
of this main building is nntu rally the root 
of the entire system, for without the power 
the rest of the equipmerst would obviously 
not function. There are several machines 
for supplying the desired voltages and cur- 
rents, either A. C. or P. C., several banks 
of storage batteries, chargers, patch panels, 
power panels, etc. It was this branch of 
the system that Douglas Shearer decided 
was to be overhauled. 

A careful survey wa.s made of what 
would be required, and the amount of ma- 
terial necessary to complete the job. Par- 
ticular stress was made of the fact that 
at no time during the period of change could 
the plant be shut down, there being a sort 
of unw^ritten law in the studio that pro- 
dactiou must go on. 

The estimate made disclosed that the 
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amount of wire retiuirecJ for this job totaled 
S0,000 feet, or in other words, as much wire 
as would be required by an outside con- 
tractor to wire alt of the houses in a city 
of several hundred population — yet this 
wire ivaa to be used in just one branch of 
the sound system of a major studio* 

The men used on this work must natu* 
raliy understand their jobs thorouirhly and 
make every move carefully, in order not 
to interfere with production* One little 
mistake might be the cause of a company 
on a picture havinic to ilo the scene all 
over again. This would not only involve 
considerable est pease to the com puny, but 
would be very embarrussinir to the work'» 
men, so every precaution is taken to avoid 
anything' of this nature* 

Each individual circuit is measured for 
the amount of wire necossriry, and the 
wire is then cut to the proper length and 
made into forma before the actual instal* 
lation is started* These fornis are then 
placed in position and made up on one 
end to terminal strips, avoiding half taps 
or cutting into w^orking circuits just as 
much as possible. In thia way the possi- 
bility of crosses or short circuits is elimi- 
nated, until everything is in place for a 
cut-over and carefully bus^^ed oiut and 
checked* This obviously requires a great 
deal more time and elTort than just a new 
installation does* 

The various machines supplying power 
to the sound equipment are wired to plugs 
on a panel known as the patch panel* On 
this same panel the various stages* record- 
ing machines, dummies* etc,, are also ter- 
minated at plugs. When the power is re- 
quired, it is supplied through patch cords 
from the power plugs on this panel to the 


designated stage of machine used. In this 
w'ay, through multiple plugs and patch cords, 
many combination hookups can be made* 
which are very necessary* This arrange- 
ment also leaves machines clear, when not 
in use, by withdrawing the patch cords. 

The rewiring and cutting over of this 
equipment* done by a crew* of only five 
men, was completed without any holdups 
of production or delays in service in the 
short period of approximately 90 days* 
Considering the method required and the 
care necessary, this was fast time* and the 
Electrical Workers* Union, Local No. 40, 
as well as the M. G. M. studio* should feel 
very appreciative that men capable of doing 
work of this kind are available to them at 
all times* 

When you consider the amount of ma- 
terial necessary for just this one branch 
of a sound system, it gives you a rough 
idea of the enormous quantity of material 
that is used in the entire system* and how 
important is the need for keeping it prop- 
erly maintained and free from trouble at 
all times* That is why Douglas Shearer 
and the heads of other sound departments 
in the motion picture industry must be 
continually making new improvements in 
their sound systems and equipment* 

Regardless of what may be the general 
idea* no sound on him can be any better 
than the release print put out by the studio* 
While efficient theater equipment Is neces* 
sary for good entertainment* you can only 
get from the sound track the quality and 
clearness that are recorded on the him by 
the studio releasing it* That is why every 
little detail must be correct and approved 
by the director of sound before it Is released* 
Bert W* Thomas. 


U U* NO* 77* SE.VfTLE* WASH* 

Editor : 

Things sure have been traveling in the 
organisation field around Seattle since the 
Supreme Court declared the W'agner-Con- 
nory Bill constitutional* Not that things 
were not going along fairly fast previous 
to this decision* but it seems to have brought 
thing out into the open more and instilled 
a more open feeling of confidence among the 
workers. 

AIT trades are reporting incteBsing mem- 
berships and there are some indications 
that some have increased too fast for the 
officers of the locals and the old time lead- 
ers. The G* 1. U. has given some of the 
boys a bad night or two* especially those 
officials that have taken too much of the 
authority of the ku-ala onto their shoulders 
and attempted to make themselves directors 
of the organiscatiema* forgetting the fact that 
they are really only the paid representatives 
and not presidents of a banking concern* 

This C* I. Q* reminds me in some respects 
fnot discussing its merits or demerits) of 
one of the great American fads, such as 
mah jong. miniature golf, and ho forth* A 
lot of the workers are for it because it is 
different* they don’t understand it* they 
don’t know a lot about it except what they 
get out of the papers and they are just 
as ignorant of what the A, F* of L* has to 
offer them* but they are dissaiiafled and 
want a new diversion* so with the increasing 
popularity of being a labor ite of some sort 
comes the urge for some to discard the old 
and grab at the new. 

Well, now is the time w^hen labor, real 
honest labor, needs to adopt that old po- 
litical war cry of *'Now is the time when 
all good men must come to the aid of the 
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FRATERNITY OF THE 
AIR 

{Copyrifibt) 

Boys, here is our growing list of I. B. E, W, amateur 
radio stations: 

FRATERNITY GROWS BY 
COMMUNICATION 



Amateur Radio Station N(SIAH-WBIAH, belonging to Brother Stanley 
E. Hyde, of L. U. No. m. 


IU63 K C H. E. Owaii 

(liJO meterphonej 


2KDY 
9 B DT 
N 2 H Z J 
N 6 I A H 
N 7 B E H 
W 1 A G I 
W 1 D G W 

WlFJ A 
W 1 1 N P 

W 1 1 Y T 

W 2 A M B 
W 2 B F L 
W2BQB 
W 2C AD 
W2DXK 
W 2 G A M 

W 2 G I Y 

W2 H F J 

W 2 H H A 

W 2 H Q W 

W2HZX 
W 2 I P R 

W2 SM 
W2 J B 
W 4 R O E 
W 4 B S Q 
W 4 C H B 

W4 C YL 
W 4 D H P 

W 4 D L W 

W4 J Y 
W4 L 0 
W4SE 
W5 AB Q 
W 5 A SD 

W 5 B H 0 

W 5 C A P 

W 5 E A R 

W 5E I 

W 5 E X Y 

W 5 E Y G 

W 5FG C 
W 5 F G Q 

W 5 F L F 
W 5 J C 

W A O R 

W f> A S Z 
W 6 C R M 

W D D P 

W (i E V 

W C F W M 
W 6 G F I 

W 6 H L K 

W 6 H L X 

W 6 H 0 B 

W 6 I A H 
W 6 I B X 
W6 LRS 
W 6 M G N 


Morris Lieberman 
Richard Carle 
Walter G. Germann 
S- K Hyde 
Norman Arnold 
W. C, Nieison 
Melvin L Hill 
Frank W. Lavery 
Eugene G. Warner 
Henry Molleur 
Fred W* Huff 
Anthony J. SamalioniB 
William E* Kind 
Paul A. Ward 
Irving Megeff 

R. L, Petrasek, Jr, 
John C. Muller 

R* L* Petrasek, Jr* 
Seymour Meld 
Jack Krinsky 
Joseph Trupiano 

B. Kokinchak 
James E* Johnston 
William N. Wilson 

C, T, 

S. L, Hicks 

R. W* Pratt 

C. W* Dowd, Sr. 
Albert R* Keyser 
Harry Hill 

I. J. Jones 
L, C* Kron 
C* M. Gray 
Gerald Morgan 
Frank A* Finger 

D. fL Calk 
William L. CanKe 
Carl G. Schrader 
F* H* Ward 

H* R, Fees 

J. , M* Reed 
Milton T. Lyman 
!L M* Rhodus 
Joe E. Waite 

J. B* Rives 
Francis M. Sarver 
Earle Lyman 
William H. Johnson 
John H, Barnes 
Lester P. Hammond 
Victor B. Appel 
Roy Meadows 
Charles A. Noyes 
Frank A. Maher 
Hudv Rear 

S. E. Hyde 
Barney E* Land 
Ralph F. Koch 
Thomas M. Catish 


Angola, N, Y. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terre Haute, Ind, 
New York City 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Seattle, \\‘ash. 
Newport, R. I. 

W, Springfield, Mass. 
Somervillei Mass* 
East Hartford, Conn. 
Dracut, Mass.^ 
Woodbridge, N. J* 
Elizabeth, N* J. 
Bronx, K. Y, C. 
Newark, N. J* 
Brooklyn, N, Y, 
Newark, N. J. 

Bronx, N* Y. C. 
Newark, N. J* 

New York City 
Brooklyn, N* Y, 
Brooklyn, N* Y* 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

New York, N* Y, 
Philadelphia, Pa* 
Birmingham, Ala* 
Birmingham, Ala* 
Memphis, Teim. 
Wetumpka, Ala* 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Savannah, Ga* 
Birmingham, Ala* 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Birmingham, Ala* 

San Antonio* Texas 
Farmington, Ark, 
Houston, Texas 
San Antonio* Texas 
Pine Bluff* Ark* 
ffoustom Texas 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla* 
Shreveport, La* 

San Antonio* Texas 
Albuquerque, N* Mex* 
San Antonio, Texas 
T*os Angeles, Calif. 
Long Beach* Calif. 
Lynw'ood, Calif. 
Pacific Beach* Calif, 
Hollywood* Calif. 

I, os Angeles, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Beverly Hills, Calif* 
Lo*s Angeles, Calif. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Los Angeles* Calif. 
Hollywood, Calif. 

T/Os Angeles, Calif* 
Fresno* Calif* 


W d N A V 
W7 AKO 
W7 B H W 
W 7 C P Y 
7 C T 
W 7 D X Q 
W 7 D X Z 
W 7 E Q M 
W7 F G S 
W 7 F G 2 
W 7 F L 
W 7 F M G 
W 7 F W B 
W 7 G G 
W 7 II 
W 7 SQ 
WS A C B 
W 8 A N B 
W 8 A V L 
W 8 D H Q 
W 8DI 
W 8 D M E 
W8EDE 
W 8 G H X 
W8K CL 
W8LQT 
W8 MCJ 
w a o D X 

W 9 B E Y 
W 9 B X G 
W 9 C C K 
W 9 D B 
W9 D M Z 
W 9 E N V 
W 9 E R U 
W 9 E Z 0 
W 9 G V Y 
W 9 H N R 
W 9 J P J 
W9MEL 
W 9 N Y D 
W 9 P N H 
W 9 E B M 
W 9 R C N 
9 R R X 
W 9 R Y F 
W9 S 
W 9 S M F 
W 9 S O 0 
W 9 U R V 
W D V B F 
W 9 V L M 
W 9 V X M 
W 9 Y M F 
W 9 Y W T 


V E 8 A H Z 

V E 2 G K 

E 4 A B M 

V E 4 E O 


Kenneth Price 
Kenneth Strachn 
H* A* Agger beck 
R* Bex Roberts 
Lee Crouter 
-Al Eckee 
Frank C. Pratt 
Albert W, Beck 
C* A, Gray 
Walter Partlow 
Geoffrey A* Woodhouse 
F. E. Parker 
*], Howard Smith 
Geo. D* Crockett, Sr* 
Sumner W* Ostrom 
James E* Williss 
Raymond Jelinek 
Carl P* Goetz 
E* W* Watton 
Harold G* Whitford 
E* E* Hertz 
Charles J. TIeiser 
W* O. Beck 
H* E. Owen 
Charles J. Heiser 
J* H* Melvin 
All^rt S* Arkle 
Archie Williams 
Maurice N. Nelson 
F* N. Reicheneeker 
John J* Noonan 
Kenneth G* Alley 
Clarence Kraus 
G* G* Fordyce 
hiugene A* Huhbell 
Vernon E* Lloyd 
E* 0* Schuman 
Geo* E* Herschbach 
F* N. Stephenson 
Harold S, (Mel) Hart 
Elmer Zitzman 
Frank Riggs 
Ernest O* Bertrand 
Darrel C* Priest 
Bob J, Adair 
S* V* Jennings 
Frank Smith 
Albert H* Waters 
Harry V* Eyring 
S* F* Johnson 
John Morrall 
Harold Fleshman 
J* F* Sheneman 
A. G* Roberts 
Garnet J* Grayson 

Canada 

Thomas Yates 
Sid Burnett 

E. K. Watson 
W. R* Savage 


San Diego, Calif* 
Billings?, Mont 
Tolt, Wash. 
Roundup, Mont* 
Butte, Alont, 

Miles City, Mont* 
Tacoma, Wash* 

Big Sandy, Mont* 
Walla Walla* Wash 
Great Falls, Mont* 
Wolf Creek, Mont. 
Rockport, Wash* 
Wenatchee, Wash* 
Milwaukie, Oreg* 
Milwaukie, Oreg* 
Dieringer, Wash. 
Detroit* Mich. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Rochester, N* Y* 
Hornen, N* Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
.Auburn, N* Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Angola, N. Y. 
Auburn, N, Y, 
Rochester* N* Y* 
Weston, W, Va* 
Toledo* Ohio 
Rockford, 111* 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Chicago, IIL 
Marion, IIL 
Kansas City, Kans* 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Rockford, 111. 
Rockford, TIL 
Chicago, Til. 
Granite City, 111* 
Waterloo* Iowa 
Chicago, ni* 
Roxana, III* 
Rockford, III* 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Jeffersonville* Ind* 
Midlothian, III. 

New Albany, Ind. 
Waterloo, Io%va 
Alton, HI* 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago, 111. 
Chicago, 111* 

St* Joseph, Mo. 
Somerset, Ky* 
Chicago, 111* 
Chicago, 111. 


Beavcj’dams, Ont. 
Toronto* Ont 
Lethbridge, Alta. 
Lethbridge* Alta. 
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party/’' and the oId'fa«htoned pie-card artist 
had better move out and make room for 
men capable of handling the huge masses 
UiaL ar« g^tiLLing^ into orani] i^^ed labor and 
asking questions and demanding action. 

Here in Seattle the unions have attempted 
to guard themselves against jurisdictional 
troubles with the increasing demands of 
groups to become organ iiied by establishing 
a labor co-ordinator whose Job it will be 
to find where these groups belong and to 
concentrate the efforts of the various or- 
gan izera along lines that will prevent mis^ 
understanding and cojifuaion when more 
than one craft is involved in a single group 
or plant. 

Our Bister Local, ii-74l, has made a big 
stride lately, and the joke is really on them 
and ua, too. The hotel telephone girls 
decided that they needed an organ isiation 
and came up uiid Luld our good looking 
Business Manager George Mu 1 key and Busi- 
ness Manager Mullaney, of No. 741, that 
they were tired of being left out of things 
and they wanted action. Well, it must be 
said that no good union man ever left a 
sister worker in distress, bo the two boys 
proceeded to get the girls a closed shop 
ftgrocinent and from S5 to 35 per cent in- 
crease in wages and shorter hours from 
the Hotel Owners' Association. This makes 
this town one" of the highest paid P. B. X. 
towns in the United States. The way those 
girls came into No. 741 and the speed that 
the boys got them the agreement sure 
showed us menfolks up arul we will have 
to step on it to make as good a showing 
on the pending P. S. P. & L. Co. agreement. 
All the electrical workers welcome these 
girls into our ranks and from here on we 
will retneniber that the women folks are 
out for bettor wagesi hours and working 
conditions. 

Special notice: The Skagit Line will not 
be started before the first of Sept^jinber. 

Iim^G Pattee. 


L. U* NO. 83, LOS ANGELBS, CALIF. 

Editor: 

Two months have slipped by since a letter 
from No. 83 has boon included in the 
WoaKER — two months of action such as 
have never been seen in Log Angeles. 1 
don^t know whether the audden feverish 
activity in the city is because we are ep- 
portunists, or whether it is a case of the big, 
bad wolf, C. L 0. Personally, I am inclined 
to think it is the latter, because the whole 
A. F. of L. has been more or less lethargic 
in the last few years, and now It is a case 
of expedience. The progress in organiza- 
tion that has been made this year proves, 
beyond a doubt in my mind, that the scare 
the C. 1. 0. has given ug has been a godsend 
to the labor movement. It has awakened 
ua and shown that labor has been in a rut. 
Now that we have the protection of national 
legislation, and a good swift kick in the 
pants by Mr. Lewis, we should really ac- 
complish the objectives set up by our various 
constitutions. There isn^t a doubt in irxy 
mind that the Lewis faction will be curbed 
and shown the error of thoir ways, and that 
is as it should be, for any sane man capable 
of seeing beyond the end of his nose can 
see the cliff toward which the C. I. 0. is lead- 
ing ita followers. As for the men who see 
only the glittering promises he ia holding 
out for bait, let them remember that Rome 
was not built in a day and that no labor 
body in the history of tho world ever built 
on the basis of the Lewis plan. When tho 
inevitable collapse of his inverted pyramid 
arrives, then, and, I suppose, only then, will 
the deluded followers realisie that they have 
been duped and, of course, we will all suffer 
for it* Our only chance is to continue as 
we are and build a strong cohesive unit, 


one that is built on a firm foundation, and 
one that will stand after a eollapse of na- 
tional capital, just as the A. F. of L. hag 
always stood through paiiht* und depres- 
sions throughout Its history. 

The last article T wrote concerned the 
monthly dues button. Just a word ns to 
tho splendid results that have onma from 
them to date. The first month they were 
issued was the biggest financial month in 
the history of the local. It took just Buch 
a simple thing to Jog tho im'inories of the 
boyg, and did they come down and pay up? 
They did! The men arc wearing thciu on 
all jobs, and I can think of nothing more 
effective as an advertising factor. And 
once agnail! get your button and wear it — 
also see to it that the man you work with 
has one! 

On April 22 the executive board had as 
their guests at a dinner the hoard of di- 
rectors of the local electrical contractors^ 
assoc iatien. That a meeting of the two 
boards should ever be held- -much less in 
the form of a fraternal dinner— Is « aurpris- 
ing thing, hut never will wonders cease. 
The contractors found w'c didn’t have bombs 
in our pockets, and we learned a great deal 
about them, algo. I believe there were 
about 12 contractors present, representing 
all the bigger shops. A great amount of 
good will come from this get-together, and 
a series of meetings hag been proposed to 
bo held monthly for at least the next three 
months. Now the millennium is much 
nearer at hand — w^hen the beasog w'ill sit 
down willingly to discuss tho problems of 
the trade over the Luble with llie contractors. 
The ultimate in something or other baa 
been reached, for from the mouth of their 
own spokesman came these worda: 

^'Mon, there ia no use kidding ourRolvesi— - 
wo need the union in order to aucceod with 
our plan, and w^e need it damn bad I” 

Leo Baltazoti, 


L. U. NO, 104, BOSTON, MASS. 

Editor: 

The hearings on our license law are over 
and I must say the tactics of some of our 
opponents leave a bad taste in our mouths, 
but time wdll tell. They will find out some 
day how big utility companiea reward after 
you have served a purpose and they do not 
need you any more, I refer to the men 'who 
said they worke<l for the Worceater Electric 
Co. and the silver tonguod orator from the 
Edison Eleotrie who said he wan a graduate 
of eeveral universities. He said he was a 
trouble hunter, having worked in the busi- 
ness nine or 10 years. One of the Senators 
on tho committee told him he had not gotten 
very far, 

or course we expect this from a man who 
hasn’t gnts enough to carry a card, but still 
accepts the wage scale established in thfa dis- 
trict by members of the I. B. E. W., but J can- 
not understand the member from our sister 
Local No. 103 making his appearance again 
this year opposing a bill his f. O. vice presi- 
de iit fought hard to get on the books. I per- 
sonally have more respect for the non-mem- 
ber than ft member who has read the pre- 
amble of our I. E. E. W. constitution and 
taken tho same obligation I took 24 years 
ago last August. I say again for his benefit, 
there never was a law submitted to any legis- 
lature more Just and more needed than the 
license lnw^ 

We have quite a few Brothcra on the skk 
list, namely, Brothers J. Quinn, Dan Me- 
Eachreii, Rill Flanigan^ George McLeod, 
George McKeuny. 

We accepted a new agreement with the 
Boston Elevated Street Railway, getting a 
substantial increase in wages. Here's wish- 
ing our business manager good luck with the 
car the local voted to buy him, ac it in pretty 


expensive to run a car out of hia own pocket. 
If he keeps on going after members as ho has 
in tho past, it won't take him long to make It 
pay. 


I didnT have much hick with the mails 
last month. I mailed my letter on the 
thirtieth, thinking it would have ample 
time to reach Washington by the first, but 
after all, the old saying is “better late 
than never/’ 

The weather here in Boston has been 
pretty tough last month, in fact we have 
had more winter during the month of April 
than any month last winter. Still, every- 
thing ie going good aa far as work is con- 
cerned, and that’s saying something. 

Brother Kcnefick, our I. 0. representa- 
tive in thi 0 district, paid us a visit at our 
last meeting. We are always glad to see 
him. I am sorry to eay our Hneman’ci 
license law did not become a law this year, 
but better luck next time. 

1 am going to make this note short, as 
I will have two in and T cannot horn the 
members too much. Let me end by quoting 
a saying of Senator James J. Davis, of 
Pennsylvania: “Life wears best when it ia 
smoothed by a friendly spirit. Among life’s 
necessities is friendship, and we do wrong 
when we treat it as a luxury,” It would 
behoove some of us to think these words 
over. H. N. Fitzgeralu. 


L, U. NO. 151, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 

Editor: 

Within the past month or so Local No. 161 
has had two of mir members who worked for 
the municipal government in the department 
of electricity tfire alarm and police signal 
service) retire from active service. They are 
Jeremiah P. Counihan and Fred Laun. 

Our fjresiflent, R. J. (“Dick*') Osborne, con- 
ceived a plan whereby membera retiring in 
the future will bo given the good wishcB of 
their fellow workers, Dick started at tho job 
and started right, and on Saturday evening, 
April 10, 43 of the employees of the depart- 
ment sat flown to a very nice and enjoyable 
dinner at the Koffee Kup, a prominent and 
high class restaurant. We assembled at the 
dinner at 7 p, m. and left at— well, dose onto 
Sunday morning. We had all w'C wanted to 
eat and some had more than they wanted to 
drink. We all left aatifled, and with best 
wish e a and good cheer. 

During the dinner Dick was toastmaster 
and called on several of the parties present 
for a few remarks, Some of those w'ere Chief 
Wiley, of the department; Assistant Chief 
Gordon Osborne, Bert Clute, Jimmie Walsh, 
A1 Cohn, Frank Beiderman, and many othcra. 

During the course of the evening Jerry and 
Fred were each presented with a gold badge, 
a facsimile of what they had worn for years. 
They both responded Tvith a few words of 
thanks. 

It must be handed to Dick for the way he 
put this affair over. It was a huge success. 

L. U. No. 161 him its own trouble. W© have 
had the PWA do work In our town. They 
widened Van Ness Avenue on which one of 
our municipal street car lines run. The con- 
tractor had a man acting as foreman who 
knew very little about trolley span wire work 
and as a result had laborers cut the span 
wires and the trolley and all were about to 
fall into the street. Our city electrician in 
charge of public work called the trolley gang 
to do PWA work on the pretense that men 
capable of doing the work were not avail- 
ablo, while sitting in our hall were men 
who helped build the trolley lines. 

Our aim is to prefer charges against this 
official and let him prove that we have no 
men who can build, or handle, trolleys. 
Furthermore, we wnnt the men who did the 
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work to get the prevftiling wage of the PWA, 
which they di<i not. 

There is liable to be a “Hot tliae in our 
town'^ some day soon. 

We are trying to organ ixe the eleetrical 
men in our privately owned utilities and we 
have a hard nut to cracks The men do not 
know which to go into, whether the I. B* E» 
W. or the G, T 0. 

F(Iki> P. Dunne. 


L. U, NO. 245, TOLEDO, OHIO 

Editori 

Now while Big Bill Green and John L, 
Lewie are resting between rounds after 
throwing in the towel, perhaps we can expect 
a round by round report of the affair later. 
What has happened so far Is just what has 
been going on for years between the comer 
grocery store and the chain store. When 
business gets good, then the chain store 
moves next door in an attempt to drive 
the old man out. but the friends that he 
had made through his long years of be- 
friending them find him still doing business. 
Just so William Green will continue to do 
business in the old stand with his dollar- 
down, fly-by-night competitor opened across 
the street. For the average citizen believes 
in dealing with a reliable firm with a re- 
sponaiblo backing and fair in his dealings. 

But enough of that, for 1 wish to take 
advantage of this time to tell the world 
that in a small community not far from 
Toledo there still exists a group of workers 
that takes organization seriously. At De- 
fiance, Ohio, a smatl town 70 miles from 
Toledo, where the Toledo Edison Co. has 
A diim built across the Maumee Elver to 
furnish power for the hydro plant to furnish 
that community with electric energy, there 
are approximately 50 employees that up 
until a few years ago did not know that such 
a thing as a labor organization existed, only 
in books. When 24& asked them to throw 
their lot In with us and organize themselves, 
they promised that they would and that 
la the only thing they meant, for organize 
is the one thing that those boys did and not 
half, but everyone of these boys is now 
carrying a paid-up ticket in Local 245, 
They picked Howard Hauck ns their chair- 
man and steward and in Howard they found 
a natural. W'ith the hearty co-operation 
given by the other boys down there, Howard 
has been able to keep the organization 1041 
per cent. They hold their own meetings, 
once each month, and In order for them to 
attend some of them must drive as far as 
30 miles, but no matter if the weather be 
cold or rainy or both, those meetings are 
attended almost 100 per cent and it is a 
pleasure to visit them on their meetiTig 
night to see what interest is shown. It 
would do some of our older members here 
in Toledo good to attend those meetings 
occasionally to learn something about at* 
tendance. And I think I will sponsor a 
visiting caravan soon, where several cars 
can go doTvii there to see those boys in 
their own surroundings, I am sure that 
you will enjoy it, as will they. 

Swan ton, Ohio, has just as good a group 
of boys, but to date it has not been my 
good fortune to visit them as I have prom- 
ised to do many times, but hope that in 
the June issue of the Journal I can tell 
Bomething of their little family of union 
men that have shown Just as keen an interest 
a» their Brothers in Defiance. 1 really 
want to attend your meetings as soon as 
possible and as often ^ but in the meantime, 
continue to attend our meetings In Toledo, 
you are always welcome, mid I look forward 
to seeing you. When you read this It will 
be a matter of only a few days until your 
wage committee 'will have finished (I hope) 
negotiations with the company and you can 
plan that two weeks* trip on your first 


vacation and, I hope, with a little more 
cash to help you enjoy it. and to top off 
a perfect picture, a closed shop to ansure 
you that all that every beneficiary under 
collective bargaining pays his proportion 
toward maintaining those conditions w^hich 
wero made possible through bargaining col- 
lectively and for which before only a few 
helped to pay the fiddler. With everyone 
paying, wo can dance to hotter music. 

Two of our members are in the hospital 
at this writing, Brothers Martin Graham and 
Carl Schultz. Both suffering from eye 
trouble. Mart is having a cataract removed, 
while Carl's eye trouble was of an entirely 
different nature. He failed to see a turn 
in the road and went straight ahead in a 
tail-spin. Both are recovering nicely. 

1 hope that you boys have noticed that I 
have improved the laugh column hy staying 
off the page for several months. But 
should there be a change so that I could 
see things in a humorous light again, I 
will be back with Bachie and Corn Cob 
Willie and the rest; but until then, follow 
me in this column and I will see you at the 
next meeting. 

EPWARO E. DUKESHirtE. 


U U. NO* 306, AKRON, OHIO 

Editor: 

Since our last article appeared in these 
columiiH, we ate glad to report that em- 
ployment and chances for increased employ- 
ment are steadily improving. Our members 
arc all working and we have taken in geveral 
new members lately. As is always the 
case after a hard pull through a period 
of unemployment, you have a rush of ap- 
prentices, non-member permit seekers and 
others who are anxious to take advantage 
of a wage scale and working conditions 
that are attractive, but which they did not 
sacrifice a thing to build. 

We are glad to report that the G, B, B. A. 
workers from our local branch of the Bel- 
lows, Claude Neon Co, have transferred 
their memborship to Local No. 30G. This 
group of noon tube benders consists of 
Brothers Kcmpelj Eidant, Schotts, Hanover, 


Kneifel and Blanchard and ^we are glad 
to welcome them to our Brotherhood, May 
this group of highly skilled mechanics al- 
ways find our fellow'ship pleasant and 
through their co-operation we will work 
toward a common goal of a complete unioni- 
zation of the sign Industry. 

The accompanying photograph Is of the 
new wing to the engineering department 
of the University of Akron, This job is 
now completed and was manned and con- 
trolled by Local 306, Brother Long was 
foreman on this job and was later appointed 
county supervisor for all government relief 
electrical work. The vast factory buildings 
in the background of the picture are the 
E. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

C. W. Murray, 


L. U- NO* 325, BINGHAMTON, N* Y. 

Editor: 

Well, I have missed sending an article 
through the Worker for the last couple of 
issues, but would like to say it was unin- 
tentionaL 

I would like to report all Brothers In 
Local 325 are working at the present time 
and things certainly look rosy for a good 
summer. Our million dollar P. W. A. job 
in Binghamton, n high school, is progressing 
rapidly and is providing employment for six 
of our Brothers. 

During the month of March, Local 326 
joined Brother Harry Leet, retired, in cele- 
brating his seventieth birthday at his home 
in Kirkwood* N, Y. We all envy Brother 
Leet's record — 48 years an electrician, over 
24> years in good standing as a member of 
the 1. B, E. W., for which he gives his wife 
very much credit. Stories of the past were 
told, following a very good meal served by 
Mrs, Leet. 

The BroUieri attending were as follows: 
President Max Shiner, Secretary Ralph 
Shapley, Secretary Fred Greeppe, Bill 
Crosby, Hank Drasher, Walt Coons, Charlie 
Myers, Bill Brandon, Bill Hartung. Bill 
Loomis, “Schnoozle" Betikofer, Hank Gib- 
son, Earl Springer, Harry Williams, Francis 
Pratt, Domenick Lizzie and the writer. May 
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Brother Leet celebrate many more birth- 
days* 

At the present time our new 19S7-3S agTee- 
Tiient lies before the Binghamton contractors 
and win be returned on or before May 1* 
The Brothers at home would like to eay 
hello to our two travelers through the 
JotniN’AU Charlie Havis« who ia in Florida* 
and Arlin Barnes* in California. Hope 
you're doin* all right* 

WeM, this is just about all the news I 
seem to have at present, but will try to 
send in Bome pictures of Jobs which have 
recently been completed or ore under con* 
Etruction in this jurisdiction, 

Lkon Simmons. 


K U. NO* 326 , LAWRENCE, MASS. 

Editor: 

Enclosed you will find what appeared In the 
Lawrence papers in regards to tho third an- 
nual pilgrimage of the utility employees in 
honor of their departed Brothers and Sisters. 

Enclosed you will also find a poem dedi- 
cated to a pal by our international corres- 
pondent, ^Top” Allard* 

We hope you will publish them in the 
Journal, 

John F, O'Nkjll, 
Business Manager. 

‘a TILITY EMPLOYEES HOLD 

MEMORIAL PILGRIMAGE 

*The members of Locals No, 326 and No. 
H106* luternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, employees of the Lawrence Gas and 
Electric Company and the Lowell Electric 
Light Corporation, made their third annual 
memorial pilgrimage to St* Joseph*s Mission 
Church, Salem, N* H*. Saturday (March 20)* 
at t:30 a* m. 

‘‘Father John J. Boyd* pa.stor of St. .foseph 
Churcli, celebrated a solemn high mass of 
requiem in memory of the employees of the 
companies who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice while in the service of these companies or 
Tvho have died while in the employ of these 
companies* 

“The employees of the Lawrence Gas and 
Electric Company who have died in the ser- 
vice of the company are: Patrick Callahan, 
William Lucy, Jeremiah Donahue, George 
Gordon, James Coffin, Clement Davis, Austin 
Raidy. 

“Two former employeoE of the Lawrence 
Gas and Electric Company who were killed in 
the service of other companies, were also 
prayed for, Chester Kavanaugh and Harry 
Burke. 

“Departed employees of the Lawrence Gas 
and Electric Company: Joseph Goyette, John 
Drapeau* George Adams, John Fouhey, Anson 
Rix, John McGrath, John Dillon, Michael Kel- 
leher, James McNamara, Thomas A. GoJUns, 
Mary Graham* Ruth M. Foster* Margaret 
Marrin, James Nerney* Frederick Gough, 
Charles Sargent, Owen McQuade, Charles J. 
K. Huoiphreys, Daniel O^LeaiTt Eugene Rear- 
doti, Andrew Donahue, Eugene Sulivan, 
James Mansfield, fra Hill, Thomas McHale, 
Patrick Murphy, John Loftus, Walter Adams, 
Mary O'Brien, Fred E* Bragdon, Jeremiah 
Connors, David Stevens, Cornelius Cleary, 
James McIntosh, Sam Riley, Edmund Branch, 
George Cluff. 

“Relatives of the deceased employees: 
Etienne Dubois* John Janotka, Thomas Kava- 
naugh, Mrs* Frank Gesing, Mrs* Joseph 
Vachon, Mrs* Catherine Dean, Mr. and Mrs* 
Michael F, Donovan, Mrs. Joseph Gravel, 
Cornelius O'Connor* 

“A large group of employees of the various 
local unions along with the officials of the 
various companies paid tribute to their fel- 
low’-workers and John A. Uunnewell, recently 
deceased official of the Northeastern Division 
of the New England Power Association. 

“The officials who attended were : Lawrence 
Gas and Electric Gmnpany — Fred C, Harmon* 


Daniel Derimrcey* George O^Htdlly. Lowell 
Electric Light f urporation- Edward Ziegler, 
Raymond Pike. Haverhill Electric Company 
—Georg© Hearn. George Hnseltinc* 

“The relatives and friends were also in at- 
tendance. among which were Alderman David 
Burke and family. 

“The folluvk ing is a tribute to a pal by our 
international correspondent, 'Pop' Allard: 

“In MentoriHTn 

“Their lockers are empty and bare. 

Missing the jumble of coats and tools that 
were there. 

But iho' ilie> be emjAy I shall uiways know 
That they are wntching m we come and go* 

“Their spurs in some closet hang, 

Tho points onco bright now covered with 
rust. 

Tho old leather bolts are covered with dust, 
The pliers in the keepers are fast. 

Just as they loft them when they used them 
last. 

“As T work oft times there comes a space 
In which 1 glimpse a familiar face* 

I seem to feel the grasp of a friendly hand, 
And 1 knew' that with me they still do stand. 

“Today I feel their presence and I cannot 
bo sod, 

For the weight of an arm on my shoulder in 
the way they harl 

Causes my mind in memories like a camera 
film unroUing to race 

Through scenes of timeR when they were ia 
this place. 

"Each place is filleti with a smiting face. 

Of work well don© in a dangeroua place. 

Of rain and snow and sleet* 

Of days together in the iummer heat. 

“Yes their happy* carefree, 'Bud* let's go!' 
Was a challenge I loved to know. 

Till that last day 
When 'He who sits on high’ 

Called down to them *Bud, let's go!' 

And left us standing on the shore. 

Not alone, 1 seem to feel* come good or ill 
God with them is with us still. 

“Lowell Electric Light Corporation 

“Members w^ho died in tho service: Joseph 
Finnegan, Archie McLoon, James Avidson* 
Amedeo Marcotte, George W. Lincoln, 
Thomas O'Connor. 

“Deceased employees of the company: 
Frank Christo* Fred Adsit, William Baxter* 
Alec Anderson, Frank Hogan, Edward Fin- 
negan* Thomas Boyle* Maurice Powers, Pat- 
rick Rourke, John Hall, Michael Rourke, Jere- 
miah O'Neil, Louise Calahan, Blanche Mc- 
Shanc, William Donohue, Arthur Liveaey* 
William Zimmer, James Casey, Martin Mc- 
Carthy, Clement St, George, John F* Quinn, 
Edward Deforge* Henry Connolly, Joseph 
Lavnlle, Harold Hennesey, James Welch, 
Harry Finley, Daniel Keefe* Peter Nlland, 
Arthur Matthews, Frank Burke, George Sem- 
ple* John A. Hunnewell. 

“Relatives of deceased employees: Mrs* 

Locaido Paquete* Mrs* McKay* Mrs* Elis^abeth 
McCaffiray, Mrs. Mary Powell, Mrs. Georgi- 
anna Matte* Mrs* Anna Brady, Mrs. Marie- 
Louise DeCclle* Mrs* William Heeton* Mrs* 
Kathleen Thurston, Mrs, Marie Talty Don- 
oghue, Mrs* Eva Burkshaw, Mrs. Isabel E. 
Aguiar, Mrs. Sarah E. Warren, Misc Helen 
Eow^an* Miss Alphonsine Charbonneau* Miss 
Barbara Stephens, Timothy Shea* Frederick 
Vallety, Philip McGowan, Michael Christo, 
William Heelon* William Niland." 

John F, O'Nehx, 
Business Manager, 


(ifdifor'f *Vo£e.‘ is the liesnse law 

asked 6^ the Jfaseiirhrcaeffa Siate Federation 
of Labor and the Massaekmetts State Asso- 
ciation of Eleelrital Workers. Lack of space 
vtade it impossible for tie to include this pro- 
posed lair when the tetter relating to it was 
pMished.^ 

I.* r* \0, 326* LAWRENCE* MASS. 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
"In the year 1937* 

‘‘An Act relative to the supervisioti of linetneu, 
cable splicers, metermen* operators and 
station electricians* 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Court assembled^ 
and by the authoHty of the same, as follows: 
“The General Laws are hereby amended by 
inserting nfter chapter 142 the following new 
chapter* 

“CirAPTun 142 A. 

“SuPEKvrsiON OF Hni:men, Cable Splicers, 

MeTEIIMEM, OPBItATORS AKU STATION 
ELKCntlClANS. 

“Section 1, In this chapter the following 
words shall have the following meanings; 

“ 'Examiners,' state examiners of elec- 
tricians, existing under authority of section 
32 of chapter 13. 

"‘Lineman’, a person who installs, repairs 
and maintains eleetrical conductors, together 
with their supporting structures and appur- 
tenances* which are looatod outaide of 
buildings. 

“ 'Cable splicer’, a person W'ho joins a 
stranded electrical conductor (single conduc- 
tor cable) or a combination of conductors in- 
Buiated from one another and having a com- 
mon covering (multiconductor cable). 

“ 'Operator'* in a power or sub-station* a 
person who directs by means of switches the 
voltage carried by lines to and from said sta- 
tions; reads and checks meters in sa.id sta- 
tions to determine voltage of said lines. 

“ ‘Station electrician’, a person who main- 
tains, inspects and repairs equipment In power 
generating and sub-stations* 

“ 'Meterniati*, a person who installs, repairs 
and teats meters and instruments used in con- 
nection with alternating current and direct 
current. 

“ 'Power station', a plant engaged in the 
generating, manufacture, and distribution of 
electric power. 

“ 'Sub-station', one of two types: (1) one 
Tvhich receives and reduces alternating cur- 
rent voltage from tho generating station and 
distributes it; or (2) one which receives and 
converts alternating current to direct current 
and distributes it* 

“ 'Manual station*, a sub-station whose con- 
trol and switches are manually operated. 

“ '*AuLyaiaUe station', a sub-station whose 
control and switches are automatically 
operated* 

“SecHon 2. No person* firm or corporation* 
shall employ, nor shall any person engage in 
work as* a lineman, cable splicer, operator, 
meterman or station electrician unless he has 
been ticenspd by the examiners as provided in 
this chapter. The license granted hy the ex- 
aminers shall be exhibited upon request* 
“Section 3, The examiners may make such 
rules as they deem necessary fo>r the proper 
performance of duties by l^se engaged in 
work enumerated in section 1* They shall 
examine each applicant desiring to engage in 
work of a lineman, cable splicer* operator, 
meterman or station electrician as to his 
practlcnl knowledge, and subject biro to « 
practical test satisfactory to the examiners, 
who, if satisfied of his competence* shall issue 
a license; provided, that any person who has 
had at least four years' experience as a line- 
man, cable splicer, meterman, operator or sta- 
tion electrician prior to the effective date of 
this chapter shall not be required to take an 
examination to secure a license but shall be 
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Ifranlcd & license by examiners U]ion filing of 
projier proof of experience with examiners 
and payment of license fee within 00 days of 
effective date of this chapter. Any person 
who is (jnalified to perform the wmrk of more 
than one of the above trades or callings shall, 
if desired* he given a combi nation license 
without additional cost, such combination 
Uconse to specify the trades or callings the 
person is qualified to perform. 

^‘Frequent examinations shall be held in 
Boston, and once in each year shall be held at 
three other convenient places within the com- 
monwealth, t^ublic notice shall be given of 
all examinations held within the common- 
wealth. Each applicant shall make applica- 
tion in his own handwriting. Notification of 
the time and place of the examination shall 
be given by the examiners. 

“5ecfYon 4, The fee for the lirst license of a 
lineman, cable splkcr, operator, meter man or 
station electrician shall be and for reneival 
thereof Sfl per year. 

5. License a iHsued by the exam- 
iners shall be valid throughout the common- 
wealth, but shall not be loaned, assigned, or 
transferred. Licenses shall bo issued for one 
year, and may be renew'ed annually on or 
before January 1 upon payment of the re- 
quired fee. Any such license, after notice and 
hearing, mny be suspended or revoked by the 
examiners upon the violation of the holder 
thereof of any regulation or requirement 
established by the examiners, or for other 
suilicient cause. 

"In case of failure to renew a license on or 
before January 1 in any year the person 
named therein, upon payment of said renewal 
fee, and a deferred renewal fee of in- 
creased by such additional fees as would have 
been payable had such tieense been continu- 
ously renewed, may receive a deferred re- 
newal thereof which shall expire on the fol- 
lowing first day of January; provided, that 
if ihe holder of a license shall fail for three 
consecutive years to renew as hereinbefore 
provided no license shall issue to such person 
until he has submitted to such re-examination 
as may be required by the examiners. 

",‘>ccfio?t 6, No live conductor* cable, wire, 
instrument or appliance, carrying iJOO volts, 
or more, shall be installed or repaired by less 
than two Buch licensee.'! under tliis chapter; 
no overhead live conductor or wire carrying 
G.OOO volts or over shall be installed or re- 
paired, nor shall any untlorgruuiid live con- 
ductor, cable or wire ur overhead cable carry- 
ing 600 volts or over he installed or repaired, 

“Sectitm 7. All manual or automatie sub- 
stations shall, while in operation, have con- 
stantly in attendance thereat at least one 
operator or station electrician licensed under 
this chapter, except substations or trans- 
former stations, with less than four circuits. 

"Scciton 8. Any person, firm or corpora- 
tion, employing any other person to engage, 
or any person engaging, in the work herein- 
before defined, without having rom plied with 
this chapter, shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than $20 nor more than 1200 or by 
impriaotiment for six months or both. 

**Scetwri 9. This chapter shall not apply to 
telephone or telegraph companies nor to per- 
sons employed by them to perform the work 
of said companies, nor to wire and cable manu- 
facturers nor to persons employed by them in 
the maniifacturing of their products nor to 
electrical appliance munufiu-tnrers nor to 
persons employed by them in the manufactur- 
ing of their products. 

*‘Sectii>n 10. All holders of class U journey* 
men electricians^ iicen*es in accordance with 
provisions of chapter 141, either at present or 
who may become holders in the future* shall be 
declared os having complied with all require- 
ments exacted hereunder and <hall be recog- 
nixed ns a licensee under this chapter. 

"Sertmn 11. This chapter shall not forbid 
the employment of learners or apprentices; 


provided, that such learner or apprentice 
shall he registered with the examiners, and 
Bhall work only as assistant to, and under the 
direct perBonal supervison of, a iiconsce here- 
under. 

**Section 12. Any person applying for a 
license autl mnking any misstatement as to 
his experience or other qualifications, or any 
pei*son, firm or corporation subscrihing to or 
vouching for any such misstatement, shall be 
subject to the penalties set forth in section 8. 

"fcSeef ion 13, Fees and fines collected under 
this chapter shall be paid to the common- 
wealth.” 


L. r. NO, 329, SHREVEKHiT, LA. 

Editor: 

Local No. 329 welcomes into the fold a 
brand new' sister, a big, bluG-cyed, fair- 
haired. rosy -cheeked sister. Local No, 738, of 
Marshal]. Texas, and what is known as the 
East Texas division of the South w'estern Gas 
and Elect I’ll' (’ompany. But tas Mr. Dunlap, 
of the C. U, S.. would say) your entrance to 
the family party will be jtist a routine mat- 
ter. Well* that remains to be seen. 

Hut with the able assistance of Brother 
Petty, of the seventh district; Brother 0. A, 
Walker, nf the fifth district, and the Brothers 
of L, U, No. 320. your fight is over half w'on, 
so take heart. Brothers of L. V. No. 738. Now 
let me say to you that the trail-blazer is 
never the cosy w’uy but always the best way. 
The trail-blazers have always liccn real men, 
the others always w'ait and follow'. 

Can't you turn the pages of liistorj- and see 
those men landing at Plymouth? Can’t you 
see them clearing the forest of trees and 
Stumps, fighting the red men, clearing the 
wilfierness and winning? No industry was 
there before them, industry came after the 
wi Me mess was made safe for industry. 

Now' look, see those trail-blazers moving, 
moving w'estwrard, onward, alwuiys to that 
great river, alw'ays fighting, fighting the wil- 
derness iind clearing it for industry, making 
it safe for industry, but never wms industry 
to make it safe for the trail-blazers, no, 
never! .Across the river, across the plains, 
alwiiy.H fighting, the trail-blazers forever 
making it safe for industry. Up, up over 
those great mountains, fighting, never rest- 
ing; down into those valleys, over the hills, 
forever clearing the way, onward, westward, 
into the setting sun. Eureka! The l^acificl 
The wmy w'as made safe for industry, and 
what does industry do? Oh! ho wipes his 
brow' and sinkts into an easy elmir (Whee, 
little nmii, you have had a hupy day!). 

Now to a few* of those kind of local mana- 
gers and a couple of wmuld-be executives who 
have gnashed their teeth, pulled their hair 
and stomped the ground, to these kind of men 
who would tike to make you believe that you 
are bcconiing un-American, that you are be- 
coming alien and all the isms they can think 
of, let them turn the pages of history and see 
w'hose name is w'riUen on the books; who It is 
that has dried on the door steps of our poli- 
t^ciall^ for these years to stop this alienism 
from over the seas and they won*t find a 
name of any industry on those pages. No, 
but they will find the name of our champion 
there, t1u> American Federation of Labor* 
which has stood four square all these years 
like a rock against all of this uii-Amoricunism 
that they would have you believe you are 
about to sponsor w'hen you become a union 
man — a man wdth men, men of the South w'ho 
hfive at last awakened. 

Wake up, South; stop letting industry keep 
you fighting those battles of long ago; put on 
ymur shoes and pull off those cotton jeans; 
put on something W'ell w-orth wearing and be 
a man among men. 


"This agreement made April 10, 1037, he- 
tw'een the Southw*estern Gas and Electric 
Company, hereinafter called the ’Company/ 


and Local Union No. 329, Shroveport* Lo., 
and Loral Union No. 738* Marshall, Texas, 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical WorkerSi hereinafter called the 
’Union/ that for and in consideration of 
harmonious relations and settled! conditions 
of employment with financial and personal 
relations mutually beneficial, the parties 
hereto do hereby enter into, establish and 
agree to the following W'age schedulea and 
conditions of employment. It is understood 
and agreed that the employees of the com- 
pany under this agreement and receiving 
the following wage Bchedules and conditions 
of employment are in return therefor to 
render to the company honest, safe and 
diligent sen'icc,” 

Now that sounds good, does it not? Well, 
that is just like the top part of a nice large 
pie. Yes, sir! We could go on down this 
agreement and see lota more good things, 
as it remains in effect until April 16, 1038. 
It shall continue from year to year there- 
after, so on and on we see that the company 
recognizes the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers as the collective bar- 
gaining agent for its employees covered by 
this agreement, employed in the states of 
Louisiana ami East Texas, also that w*e arc 
affiliated with the .American Federation of 
Labor and there are lots more good things 
that could be said in this third ^reement 
to be signed by the Southwestern Gas and 
Electric Company. As you see we have in- 
larged by covering the East Texas proper- 
ties of the company. Local No. 738 is our 
big blue-eyed aister. 

This agreement means a big victory for 
both the company and its employees, it is 
one of the best if not the best agreement 
ever worked out ami put into effect between 
the I. B. E. WL and a utility company. 

Too much cannot be said for the men who 
sat in for the company. These men w'orked 
as hard as we, to try to correct all the 
evils, and w*e W'ant the people of Louisiana 
and East Texas, who are served by this 
company to buy and buy lots of kilow*atts* 
as this company is fair to labor. It pays a 
living wage to its employees, so people, buy! 
To the people of East Texas, please buy ke 
from this company and not from its com- 
petitors, as this ice is made by union men 
being paid a living wage, so buy this ice. 
This agreement means something like $60,- 
000 a year more in the pockets of the em- 
ployees. Raises were secured in amounts 
from 5 per cent to, in some cases, as high 
as 100 per cent, so you can see w'hat this 
means to the employees of the company. 

Negotiation of this agreement w'as made 
possible by the valuable assistance of our 
old "War Horse,” International Staff Brother 
0. A. Walker. Now, gents, if you have never 
seen this old boy work, then you have never 
seen a smooth and clever brain at work. He 
is good, and No. 32$ doesn't mind telling the 
wide w*orld that he is good. Over on the 
Texas side was another smooth- hitting 
brain, whose effective work will never be 
forgotten, who is none other than Brother 
C, R. Carle, also of the L O. siaflT, These 
tw'o gents can really go to town. Also from 
No* 320 were our president and business 
manager, P. J. Trantham, and Vice Presi- 
dent L. L. Harman. From 738 was President 
and Business Manager R. H. Boyett, Brother 
Earl Glaze and E. V. McKennon. To all of 
these who sat long hours over that table, 
lots of good luck! 

It . L. Harman. 


L. U* NfL 369, LOl ISVrLLE, KV* 

Editor; 

Old Man River had a pretty good grip 
on us here dowm in Old Kentucky, but we 
are coming back fast, building a bigger and 
better Louisville. 
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About 50 per cent of our Brothers of No, 
369 were Sood sufferers in various de^rees^ 
some lost their bomes, others their furni- 
ture» clothing, and all personal property. 
Thank God, there were no lives lost in our 
membership. 

The writer was very fortunate, living on 
the side of a bill in the sticks, and as tny 
good friend Brother McDermott said, *Hhe 
Dutch have all the luck.” 

We all learned many things through this 
disaster, sand bagging switch boards and 
generators, building temporary heating sys- 
tems, keeping fire alarm systems working, 
making small isolated electric plants carry 
100 per cent overloads, living on soup, eat- 
ing hardtack and liking it, co-operating with 
men of all walks of life, rich, poor, Tvhite, 
black. Democrats, Republicans, all doing 
their hit to put the gateway to the South 
back on the map. 

Many of our members who never had their 
feet wet before made real sea-going Pop 
Eye sailors, manning rescue boats, saying 
lives of many marooned citizens, doing all 
this with a determined smile on their faces, 
hour after hour, day after day, resting oc- 
casionally for 15 minutes or a half hour, 
then taking a big swig of likker, a cup of 
hot coffee, and back out in shells of boats 
into the swirling old Ohio, to bring in the 
good people who were caught and unable to 
get out of their homes. 


The writer w^as stationed at the Jefferson 
County Armory in the center part of Louis- 
ville, which was used for a clearing station 
for all evacuated citizens, and saw 160,000 
men, women and children go through this 
building to be given a shot for typhoid, 
something to eat, a rest for an hour or so, 
then be loaded into trucks, transferred to 
freight trains and passenger coaches and 
sent out of the city to higher ground. 

Smoking was prohibited in the whole city, 
it brought back fond memories of our kid 
days when we would sneak off into the coal 
shed or some alley and smoke a coffin nail 
against our parents^ orders. 

We had wonderful assistance from the 
federal government and many cities and 
states in the form of food, clothing, police, 
firemen, Red Cross nurses, and help of all 
kind. The American Legion, and the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars also carried on and 
did their part as they always do in 
emergencies. 

One thing this disaster has proven and 
that is that when the power companies, 
phone companies and radio stations stop, 
everything else stops until some emergency 
plant is set up or tied Into, and 1 believe 
that regardless how high this old creek 
goes again that our power and phone com-^ 
panics will be so fixed that they will be 
able to keep their plants running. 

Now, as to the rebuilding of this flood- 


stricken area, at the present time we have 
several hundred Brothers from out of town 
working here, rewiring and repairing elec- 
trical equipment that was under water. 
It is an old and true saying, ^‘Water to 
electrical equipment is the same as Saint 
Patrick *was to the snakes in Ireland.” 

Am sending a photo of one job here, the 
Ballard and Ballard Flour Mills, that had 46 
electricians on for four weeks and will 
take about 20 men for about two more 
months to put it back in shape, as before 
the fiood. This company has always been 
fair to the electrical workers and the other 
building trades and all union men should 
buy their products, which are sold mostly 
in the South, 

We want to thank the locals in Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, and St. Louis for sending in 
Brothers Grady, Buffe and Muckier, to as- 
sist our business agent in getting the men 
together and manning about DO per cent of 
this work with good union men. We have 
met a lot of old timers from all over the 
U, S. A. The L 0. could have had their 
convention here if these men bad had proper 
credentials, and it would have been a pretty 
fair representation of the U, S. Our good 
friend and Brother Art, Schading, from St. 
Louis, was also with us several days, as- 
sisting Brother Hub Hudson, our B. A., in 
straightening up some work for our men. 

Will wind this little yam up by saying 




Metz Electric Shop troops. Reading from left to right, back row, standing: Brothers Alexy, Schmidt, McDermott, Newcombe, Kenney, 
Barry, SUcke!, Hubert, Quan. Werder, Thompson and Sims. Middle row: Furderer, Gebhart, Schweginan, Price, Doe. Morton (chairman 
board of directors of the Ballard Co ), Mr. Yeager (an official of the Ballard Co.) and Brothers Wade. Grabowski, Hill and Kaelln Uhe 
foreman). Front row, sitting: Brothers WiHiams, Lyvers. Fox. Reardon, Wagener, Meier, Burdorfer, Wynn, Woods, Black and Snyder. 
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that all is well in Louisville* Best wishes to 
the L O. and the several loeal unions that 
sent in money which has been used for 
relief, 

Elsib K* 


L. U. NO. 409, WINNIPEG, M AN. 

Editor; 

1 have been appointed preaa secretary pro 
tern of Local No, 400 and my first duty la 
to enlighten one Brother or Brothers way 
down South, It was Brother Horne, I think, 
W'ho took our former press secretary to task 
for stating that we had one of the cheapest 
power rates for electricity on this continent, 
I have reason to believe that this chiding 
which Brother Home handed out to our 
Brother Gant so crushed him that he would 
not stand for reelection of the press secre- 
tary post. Therefore ! am going to try to 
uphold the honor and Integrity of all us 
raw-boned northern wire-pullers. 

Now my southern friends, you might have 
the largest dam on this continent, heaven 
knows we have heard that often enough, 
but we in Winnipeg still have the cheapest 
eiectricai power on this North American 
continent and 1 believe this also takes in the 
good old 11. S. A, In fact, Winnipeg is 
known as the Electrical City. There is 
more electrical power used per capita than 
any other city on this continent, the average 
kiUowatt hour consumption being 4,5lS per 
year per customer. The average rate for 
all customers is ,597c per kilowatt hoar. 
Now, niy southern friends, beat that if you 
can, hat remember that we want average 
figures, not one or two exceptional rates, 
and if you doubt the veracity of these state- 
nients I will personally send you a copy of 
our rate schedule. I made a survey of our 
own members and I found that in 100 
per cent of the homes all the cooking wag 
done by electrical power. In 95 per cent all 
the hot water was heated by electricity and 
of course, all have radios, vacuum cleaners, 
toasters, etc. We have two competing power 
companies. It is no use, you might as well 
give up* You can’t compete with us when 
it comes to cheap powder, we have millions 
of undeveloped horsepower within easy 
reach. We have enough spare pow-er to run 
Boulder Dam backwards and make it look 
like a miniature Niagara Falls, Well, so 
much for the home of cheap electrical power 
and our former press secretary's broken 
health. 

Here is good no’wa, w^e are to get back our 
10 per cent reduction over the period of one 
year* Of course everyone is very well 
please d with the agreement and the great 
majority feel quite sure that if it were not 
for active and aggressive union officials we 
would have bad to take a 1 or 2 per cent 
increase and liked it. It was necessary to 
take a strike ballot right across Canada, 
and I am very much pleased to say that the 
1. B, E* W. w'ere the second highest in per- 
centHge in voting for a strike. Well done, 
fellows 1 

Bay S. Williams. 


L. U. NO. 129, NASHVII.LE, TENN. 

Editor: 

My last man a script not being returned 
by the publiaher, gives me courage to write 
again. 

We have a nice job going on at present 
near Columbia, Tenn*, and another one has 
been promised to our B, M, The firm who 
have this job we have men on enjoys the 
results of co*operation with our B, M,, and 
have Just been awarded the contract for 
the negro Federal Housing project which 
was first given to a rat outfit, and after 
some effort and persuasion was given to 
our fair contractor. AH of w^hich goes to 
prove it pays to have a full-time business 
manager, and for the employer, a contract 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
SAFETY CODE 

The preface of the current code 
containj^ the following paragraph: 
‘T^iticisms of the rules conf nined 
in this i^dition and suggestions for 
their improvement are invited and 
every effort will be made in prepa- 
ration for the next edition to per- 
fect the rules both in the develop- 
ment of detail and in the modifica- 
tion of any requirements which it is 
found can be improved.” 

The Bureau of Standards has 
appointed representatives of vari- 
ous Ijranches of the electrical indus- 
try to act as an executive commit- 
tee in the consideration of a re- 
vision of the code. 

The I. H, E, W, will he repre- 
sented on the committee (hat will 
act in an advisory capacity on this 
revision. 

If you have anything to con- 
tribute that you believe would add 
to the value of this safety code, 
forward your material to the Intcr- 
national Secretary, 1200 15th St., 
Northwest, Washington, D, C, As 
the Executive Committee on this 
code will hold its first meeting on 
or about May 21, no time should he 
lost in expressing your ideas on this 
subject matter. 


with a local union of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers* 

In the Brother’s letter from Atlanta last 
month (March) he missed Tennessee in his 
list of states at the neon school* We feel 
that Tennessee was well represented by two 
or three cities. 

We put a man on the elevator work we 
won from the elevator erectors* It just 
proves you have got to fight for what you 
get these days. 

As work increases over the country, the 
scene is changing. Workers have been beg- 
ging for work— now employers arc begin- 
ning to beg for good men. All right, let 
ua meet this change sensibly. We are 
getting a hold of the handle of the whip 
now, so let ua not abuse it* Give the 
employer to understand we are not going 
to be driven, but we are going to pull the 
load better and to more profit than rata. 
Do a day's work for your boss, but don't 
do It at the expense of some Brother, Drop 
your hammer and buy a horn. Don’t do or 
try to do two men’s work for a day’s pay 
or '^show up” some Brother on the job, 
either by work or pointing out some mis- 
take, Competition ia the life of trade* they 
tell us, but let's compete fairly* Lot's get 
the boss* job dojie all together at a profit 
to all, but let them figure enough go we 
don’t have to take a loss to show a profit 
for them. A familiar exprcsglon ia, or 
was, “To hell with the boss,” Suppose we 
change that to "To hell with some of the 
boss' crazy ideas,” We must make a profit 
for OUT employer in order for him to stay 
in business. But he mugt not expect us 
to take a dally loss, wreck our nervous sys- 
tem* leopard ire our life and limb by speed- 
ing to show that profit. In the coming era 
let us all show a profit. 1 don't say sit 
down, but I do say raise our standards. A 
good day's work for a good day's pay for 


employee and employer. Think it over. 
Don't chisel. 

A little news of old friends. We learn 
my good friend Bert Petty has been moved 
up a notch to general I. O, Eepreaentative, 
and Don Carlos takes his place in Loulgiana 
and Texas. Mack Taylor, formerly of Tulsa, 
is to be married in Louisville, Ky, Best 
of everything In life, Mack I Also we learn 
that Erwin Sights and George Zimpleman 
are superintending the installation of air 
conditioning in 92 Kress stores in the West 
and Middle West* “Catfish” McCord was 
through town the other day. Brother Perry, 
of St. Louis* tells us that Big (“Windy”) 
Bill Williams has not taken a drink for 
five or six j^ears* This is the steenth time 
we have heard this, so we believe it. Bill 
was up at Louisville after the flood, Nice 
going* BilL more power to you and the 
beat of luck. For such old timerg as Archie 
Marchand* Ed Meade, Bill Williamg, Fred 
Cross* Louie Austin, Jeff Mlzel and such 
others as knew Morton Newsom, we will 
say he is suppiintending the Federal Hous- 
ing project here and lives on a farm near 
here. He would appreciate hearing from 
any of you boys. Try it and see. Address, 
care of Edenfield-Newsom Elect,, 617 Eighth 
Avenue South. 

W, A* ("Izack”) O’Comior attended meet- 
ing Wednesday night for the first time in 
months. He has been very sick and the 
boys were glad to see him about again. 

Brother John Red, Sr,, who has been sick 
for a long time, has received some disap- 
pointing news from the I. 0., inasmuch as 
the records show he has had arrearages 
in the last 20 years and this keeps him 
from getting his pension* This is an un- 
fortunate example of a Brother trusting 
his financial secretary and not getting and 
keeping a receipt for any money paid to 
a local union. Don't let anyone kid you 
into paying them any money for this 
I. B, E. W* without getting some kind of 
a receipt and then get an official receipt 
meeting night or find out why, if you have 
to w'rite the L 0, 

Suppose I stop this chatter and read 
this month's JOURNAL* which Just came. 

Charlie Maunsell. 


L. U, NO. 55B* FLORENCE, ALA. 

Editor: 

At the time of this writing everyone la 
talking about the way in which the Supreme 
Court bag reversed itself* In my opinion, 
they are admitting that they have been 
wrong in a number of their deeigions and it 
seems that Roosevelt's plan should go over 
with a bang. 

We are glad to know that the injunction 
was dissolved, permitting the cities of Mem- 
phis and Chattanooga, Tenn., to proceed and 
make preparations to use TVA power* I am 
sure the boys of these two cities are really 
feeling good over this new development. 

At the last meeting of the Tri-Cities Cen- 
tral Labor Union it was unanlmou.'ily de- 
cided that all crafts affiliated with the G. I, 
0. would be excluded from the central body. 
This has caused much criticism from several 
of the organizations which are trying to ride 
on both sides of the fence. It has been 
stated that 76 per cent of the Mill* Mine and 
Smelter Workers desire to stay with the 
American Federation of Labor and for that 
reason should not be excluded, but I am sure 
that no organization will be allowed to af- 
filiate with the Tri-Cities Central Labor Un- 
ion that is affiliated with the C, I. 0_ 

We have selected our delegates to attend 
the Alabama State Federation of Labor; 
these delegates are: Joe M. Stutts, presi- 
dent; Lo Petree* lecretary-businegg mana- 
ger; W. A. Jones, recording secretary, and 
W. T, Jeter. At this convention we are ex- 
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MR. AND MRS, HALLIN AND THEIR TRAILER 


Are We Stupid? 

By W. Hallin, I. 0. Member 

The writcrf baviug lived near tbe Mississippi River during his youth,f many times 
wondered why this father of waters was not permanently curbed^ In 1912 one of 
the deep waterways conventions, which used to be held in some Mississippi Valley 
city each year, was held at Little Hock, Ark, Theodore Roosevelt attended and spoke 
In no oncer tain terms of the necessity of permanently controlling this natural flood 
menace but nothing was done* Shortly after this convention I vrent to Panama and 
spent fS3 years there, helping the government spend $S75,OOD,00'0 for the purpose 
of eliminating the necesHity of maintaining two navies* Sad to relate the navy 
heads now think that it is necessary to have two navies anyhow so that there will 
be competition between them, etc. 

Since 1&12 we loaned and spent some $24,000,000,000 of money in an attempt to 
save the world for something or other, and find it now with less liberty than before 
the war, 

1 saw appropriations of $800,000,000 and $610,000,000 for aircraft alone for the 
World War, This money spent gave our manufacturers a nice profit and, of course, 
that satisfies our idea of doing something, even in defense of an ideal; there has to 
be profit in it for someone. 

A comprehensive plsn for crmtrnlling all the feeder streams of the Mississippi 
River would have to be done by the federal government- Let^s admit that work done 
by the government la not as efficient as that done by private firms who drive their 
labor for the purpose of making as large a profit as poasible. What of it? 

The Panama Canal was a creditable job done by the government* It was finished 
on time and within the eatimate of cost and that is something that private engineer- 
ing firms Bometimea do not do. It was done under the worst kind of conditions, 
at a long distance from supplies of matortals and men* Eight here in the heart of 
America we have millions idle, we have factories for making all that w© need to curb 
the Mississippi, and stilt we do nothing about it* 

At least every several years the Mississippi goes on a rampage and wipes the 
farmers out and the losses run into the hundreds of millions. Doesn*t it seem a little 
foolish that we don't do anything about it permanenUy? The money spent, even 
if a total loss, would at least result in a definite national improvement and that 
improvement would be in the United States, not in South American countries 
where we ^Unvested" billions to build bridges and public improvements after which 
they have the improvements and we have the loss of our capital* 

But Uncle Sam is now saving the world for rapitalisra and he feels that that is 
necessary even if we do have to write off enough losses in foreign loans to perma- 
nently improve several Mississippi Eiverg* We do a creditable job at Panama and 
furthermore it has always paid Its way in good times and bad, yet here in the heart 
of America we have a continually recurring sorrow like that of the Yangtse-Kiang 
River of China* At Panama there w-ere no selfish interests to impede the work* 
Here in America we evidently step on our own feet and can get nowhere* Be it said 
to our eternal shame, that China sent us donations for the Mississippi flood sufferers 
in the year of our Lord 1937, 


pecting a show-down between the crafts 
organisations and the C* 1* 0*, as William 
Mitch of the United Mine Workers, an of- 
ficial of the C* I. 0., is president of the 
Alabama State Federation of Labor and it is 
generally believed that he will be forced to 
retire as president of this body. We are 
going down prepared for a real fight. 

The crew working for the City of Flor- 
ence on their municipal electric system is 
busy making preparations to change the 
system from 2,300 to 4*000 volts. The crew 
has been temporarily enlarged for a short 
period until the change over is completed* 
Installation of the distribution system of 
Sheffield, Aia*. is getting under way by the 
contractors and is going to give some of 
our men who have been laid off an oppor- 
tunity to get a few weeks Tvork, This sys- 
tem is being built along side that of the 
Alabama Power Company and will be owned 
by the city through the sale of bonds that 
were sold to finance this project* This is a 
100 per cent union job including the con- 
struction of office and warehonsp. The city 
of Tuscumbia, completing the list of towns 
in the Tri-Cities, which are Florence, Shef- 
field, and Tuscumbia, is buying the Alabama 
Power System and is taking full and com- 
plete charge on April 1* 

The dreams of these three towns have 
finally been realized* For more than fiO 
years these towns have fought to get Muacle 
Shoals developed to the point where they 
could get cheap electricity and since the 
TVA electric program has been on, more 
than 100 towns have been able to get this 
L'heap current before the Tri-Cities, and yet 
we are within the sound of the mighty gen- 
erators of Wilson Dam, which was com- 
pleted in 1926* 

The Muscle Shoals city distribution sya- 
tern ia being rebuilt by the Bouligny Corpo- 
ration, of Charlotte, N, C., and at the pres- 
ent time they are down because of a strike 
that was called by the electrical workers 
due to the fact that they are not paying the 
scale. This Is a PWA project and the wage 
scale was set at $1 per hour for journey- 
men linemen* They are using what they call 
second-class linemen at 75 cents on about 
90 per cent of all the work* "We do not 
know' what the outcome of this strike will he* 

On April 15 all of our agreements with 
contract shops will expire* These new 
agreements will be submitted asking for an 
increase of 12 1*4 cents per hour* raising our 
scale in the Tri-Cities and surrounding ter- 
ritories t*n $1*12H per hour. 

We are expecting a large number of our 
men to he laid off and we will have a sur- 
plus of good steel tower, distribution line- 
men, powerhouse and awitchboard wiremen 
available and should anyone need first ctaas 
men of this type, please contact the writer. 

Lo Petree, 

Secretary-Business Manager. 


L* U. NO, bfiS, MONTREAL, QUE. 

Editor: 

Spring is here, at least the snow has 
disappeared from our sLreeLs, The ener- 
getic boys are polishing up their spades 
in preparation for planting their flowers 
and vegetables* A sure sign of spring down 
our street: A Scotch family has just thrown 
out its Christmas tree* 

An item of real interest for everyone 
(come close and open wide your cars): On 
May 1 we get a lO-eent raise, making the 
magnificent sum of 75 cents per hour. Oh, 
my; oh, my! W’e must be good* Why be 
satisfied with $70 per week when you can 
study electricity and earn from $100 to 
$200 per week? There will be lots of elec- 
tricians from Montreal in heaven, because 
they tell us that if we are satisfied with 
little here below, weTl be rewarded in 
heaven. The only thing I hope is that the 


2-inch pipe will bo bent the right shape 
and the wires all pulled in when 1 get 
there. Can you imagine Jack Lunn bending 
pipe with a golden hickey? 

Getting down to earth, do you realise that 
wo are in the electrical business for money* 
the very same as your employers? The 
more you get, the bettor you live* Don't 
have an Inferiority complex. As skilled 
men we should at least be getting $1*50 per 
hour, but this can only be got by organi- 
sation* You can’t get higher w'ages by 
kissing a rabbit’s foot. As a rule, we get 
only what we deserve* It haw been said IbaL 
if we want anything badly enough and 
are determined to get it, it becomes ours 
in the end* Let's get together, keep to- 
gether* Thoro's ctrength in numbers* 


Would you attack a beehive? No, sir; 
theyVe organised! 

George Hiia*, 


L. U. NO. 613, ATLANTA, GA. 
Editor: 

1 noticed that in the article that I had 
in last month, there was an omission in that 
the stale of Louisiana was not mentioned. 
I beg to advise that there are four members 
of Local No. 130 here at the neon school. 

Well, the school has been extended for 
two weeks and we have only 30 left in the 
class. 

Since my last letter we were able to ob- 
tain the services of Brother Earl Cor mack, 
of St* Louis, Mo., as the other instructor and 
it wfis a splendid additinn tn the class* 
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Brother Cormack has a knack of his awn 
for ^ettinK the Brother students out of their 
troubles and we are all deeply g:rateful to 
him. He is a splendid fellotv and liked 
by alk 

He has been of wonderful aHsistance to 
Brother Rienmn and due to his coming we 
have a frreat deal more personal inatruction 
than Brother Rieman could possibly have 
g:iven us with all the other things that he 
had to do. 

1 cannot understand why the photos of 
the class room were not published, and 
sincerely hope that they will be in this 
issue of the WORKiiR* 

7iotB; A large pictitre of the clatti 
ieajit puhliehcd March JOURNAL, but 

apace iimitaiiona did jioi perniiC wse 0 / the 
other two piofuros.] 

By the time this mouth's issue goes to 
press the neon class will be over and 1 want 
Lo express to all w^ho made it possible our 
hearty thanks. It has been a splendid class, 
a good experience, and w'e have met some 
Brothers that we are glad to know% and last, 
but not least, vre feel that we have met and 
like our instructors. I want to give a toast 
t.o Brother O. A. Rieman and Brother Earl 
Cormack. good Instructors and good fellows, 
and we all like them both. 

We sincerely hope that this training will 
mean a lot of success to all the Brothers 
w'ho have attended the class, even if they 
never work at this part of the trade they 
w'ill have had a wonderful experience. 

To the University of Florida we wish to 
extend our thanks. 1 understand that they 
only deal with organised labor in the craft 
classes. 

To Brother Barker and the L U., we thank 
them all. As to my own personal feelings, 

I have met some Brothers that I am glad to 
shake their hand, and sorry to say goodbye 
to when the class closes Saturday, April 10, 
and to all of them, 1 wish success in this 
new held. 

I vrant to give the WORKER a few high- 
lights on the recent convention of the 
Georgia Federation. 

First, I want to say that Bocal 613 feels 
highly honored at having its business man- 
ager elected to the office of secretary and 
treasurer. Brother Rufus Johnson has 
been a member of this local for the past 13 
years and was very active in organization 
work. He vvas made business manager 
about four years ago and has been a tireless 
worker for the electrical worker and the 
labor movement. Since HLs election wo 
have made more progress than ever before. 
He is not only liked by the members of 
all local unions here, but by everyone that 
knows him. 

At the convention there were 200 dele- 
gates registered, and 138 of the.se voted 
for the Georgia Federation to continue as 
it always had. 

ft is with deep regret we mention that 
a few of the electrical workers have for- 
gotten what our organ iKat ion stands for 
and that a dual organization cannot be 
accepted by those who realize what it means. 
We hope that it will not he long before all 
w'ill be all right. 

We of the electrical workers are going 
on with the International Office and feel that 
T.ve are right. If not, the InterTintioTial 
should advise us. Until they do. we will 
continue as we always have, loyal to the L 0. 

There have been some things published 
that were misleading and I trlisL that every- 
one understands how we fecL 

The electrical worker has gotie far in 
the past few months and the writer trusts 
we will continue to do so. 

V. M. rHRISTIAN. 


L. i;. NO. 625, HALIFAX, NOVA 
SCOTfA 

Editor? 

Lnbor developments are taking place in 
Eastern Canada, along with the rest of 
the country. Nova Scotia has been held 
back by partisan politics and un organized 
labor. Wages in many casefl are far helow 
those required by adequate living standards 
and much dissatisfaction exists among the 
workers. 

Various parts of this province are or- 
ganizing, new unions are coming up where 
none have ever existed before and the fires 
of labor independence are being thus lighted 
in various locations. 

The local governTnent* in one of its last 
acts in session, passed a bill dealing with 
the rights of labor. It is now* made legal 
to form a union anywhere in Nova Scotia 
and penalties arc provided to be applied 
against any employer or company that in 
any way endeavors to prevent men from 
organizing for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining. This puts Nova Scotia ahead of 
some of the other provinces in this respect. 
Labor had to put up a fitilT fight to have 
this bill passed, but its benelit should be 
far reaching. This should prevent our local 
governments from interfering with organ i- 
?:ation, as is beiag done and threatened in 
Ontario, 

The C. I. O. has been busy in this 
province likewise and has organized the 
steel w'orkers in various places. There is 
also plenty of chance for them to organize 
some of the smaller industries. The (\ I. 0. 
in a place like this can organize many of 
our industries, lumber, etc., without inter- 
fering with the A. F. of L. its the trades 
have no members in many of the industrial 
groups. 

Our sister Local B-1030, 1. B. E. W„ 
Halifax, involving the telephone workers, 
is advancing in membership and they ex- 
pect to have near 100 per cent in a few 
months. Brother Sullivan, president of this 
local, is a w'orker and besides w'orkiag for 
his local is on the organizing committee of 
the Halifax Trades ami Labor CoiiaclL 
The manager of the telephone company no- 
tified the men some time ago they could 
join the union if they liked, but he would 
never recognize them. Nice, sociable em- 
ployers we have in the F.ast. The labor 
bill should aid the union in getting the de-^ 
sired recognition when they have the neces- 
sary strength to ilemand it- We are looking 
for a great increase in labor strength and 
power during the coming summer, with im- 
proved conditions for the worker. Difficul- 
ties may he experienced in some districts 
due to the long despotic rule of intrenched 
Interests and also to the size of many 
financial interests that have control of even 
the smaller plants. Today it ia only neces- 
sary to trace the connection of even the 
smallest concerns to find in most cases that 
the real ow^ners arc finance companies, banks 
or large securities companies, and usually 
a combination of such. 

The fight must go on, the power of the 
financial interests must be curbed and the 
conditions of the workers must be im- 
proved, and only the workers themselves 
can do this, G. Van Buskirk, 

Recording SeL'rctavy. 


L. ir, NO, 632, ATLANTA, fSA, 

Editor: 

Just a few more lines from me to you. 
The Supreme Court issue, labor laws, seem 
to be the main topics of disrussion at the 
present lime, and I might luld the word 
courage. Wo all should back our President 
to the limit on the Supremo Court issue. 
It ia of vital importance that we do thiSj 
as you are very well acquainted with the 


efficiency of this branch of our government. 
WTite your Senator and have your friends 
do likewise in the support of the President. 

Labor laws, yes, thank goodness, ive are 
beginning to go places and it will be only 
a matter of time before the fruits of those 
laws will prove their worth. Courage, my 
friends; we need lots of this. “The world 
hates a co'ward" has come to be a slang 
phrase, but it embodies truth. Cowardice, 
moreover, doesn^t pay. Courage, justified 
courage, does. What in Roosevelt captivates 
the populace? Is it not his fearlessness, 
his outspokenness, his detestation of pussy- 
footing, his scorn of monycoddlcs? Men 
w*ho have done big things are those w*ho 
were not afraid to attempt to breast oppo- 
sition, who were not afraid to risk failure 
in order to gain success. The timid prefer 
to keep close to shore, to stick to w’ell- 
trodden paths, to make sure of earning $20 
rather than running a risk in an effort to 
earn ?S26, My friends, T am pleading with 
you to write your Senators; it will be 
beneficial to you as well as the generations 
to come. We are making history now, as 
well as the finest nation in the world to 
live in. Yours for a finer, better and larger 
!. B. E. WL 

The Sentinel. 


L. IT. NO. 702, WEST FRANKFORT, 
ILL,, ZONE B, DANVILLE AND 
CHAMPAIGN DHISION 

Editor? 

So very much has happened here in Dan- 
ville and Champaign since my last writing, 
that it is hard to get It all down in one 
article. Organization at the T. P. L. prop- 
erties here has grown so big that even now 
we have nil but three employees in the folds 
of our organization. Wholesale layoffs were 
pulled here in the service, line and meter de- 
partments about a month ago, with about 
12 men getting the gate, but we hope to 
have them back to work in the near future. 

With so much razzte dazzle talk in the 
papers about sit-down strikes, Supreme 
Court changes and all that, it seems as if 
labor is having a busy time in keeping up 
with things these days. Now that election 
is near for the tw'o towns this local covers* 
we find that a very good friend of ours is 
running for mayor of Urban a, in the per- 
son of John Gray, Those who read these 
communications will remember him as the 
seventh man on our arbitration board who 
so very fearlessly gave his decisions* a great 
many in favor of our Brothers* and who 
very generously set up wages for this group, 
which is rapidly nearing the set-up that 
exists in other propertic5 of the Illinois 
Power and Light Co. John Gray gave a 
very intereittlng talk at one of our meetings 
two wrecks ago, in w-hich he told of his ex- 
periences concerning unions, and the fight- 
ing of these unions by large companies, tell- 
ing of the effect that these happenings had 
on his life from the time he was a hoy up 
till now. Mayor Gray has his past experi- 
ence to account for his honest compassion 
and good feeling towards union men and 
this, no doubt, shaped his decisions in the 
past controversy to an end that the deci- 
sions were the fairest I have ever heard 
of. We are all pulling for John Gray and 
prediirt he will be elected mayor easily. 

It will soon be vacation time and with 
the new rates of pay we should be able to 
enjoy a real outing this summer. You 
know the Inst two years a lot of us union 
men were gypped out of our vacation, but 
the company had to pay us for them so I 
guess we will all get one this year. 

W’'ages in general around here have gone 
up with the carpenters, bricklayers, and 
other building trades boosting tbeir rates 
from 25 to 45 cents per hour. 
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We are now attempting a closect shop so 
I hope to give you news of this at my 
next writings H. L* Hughes. 


SPRINGFIELD DIVISION 

Editor: 

How many of you have given due con- 
sideration of the ^*not new" plague that is 
engulfing the entire United States? The 
only difficulty we have is that we do not 
have a “sure cure” for this trouble^ By 
trouble I mean automobile aeeidentSi very 
numerous nowadays. 

Brothers, we are numerous enough that 
if we would each do our part, we could 
greatly decrease the ntimher of accidents 
and thus reduce the mortality rate and the 
injury rate here tn our own country. 

You know, we are called a civ i listed conn* 
try, our very wealthy United States. But 
I wonder! We are killing at least one 
person every 15 minutes in the day, and 
it seems that only public safety people are 
doing anything about it, and they must have 
co-operation if they are to succeed. Boy, 
if some foreign power would kill a very 
small percentage of the people of our 
country as we are doing dally, we would 
rise op in arms. 

Yet when we have lectures, pictures, radio 
talks, etc,, we say to ourselves: “Oh, theyVe 
talking through their hats,” or “He doesn't 
mean me." But it does mean us. 

Oh, 1 know I'm no angel, and T have 
had my moments of weakness when it comes 
to driving. But I try, and I am going to 
continue trying, to do all I can to decrease 
automobile accidents. 

It's hard to write all of this down as 
fast as it flashes through my mind, and 
I may wander a bit, but Fm gonna yell. 
So stick with me. Brothers. 

We all know that automobile manufac- 
turers are building their cars as safe as 
their engineering departments know how to 
build them, and we know that highway de- 
partments consider the safety element when 
they plan and engineer the building of our 
modern highways. So what does that leave 
us? Carelessness, of course. And it is 
carelessness. There is no way around it. 

Manufacturers put horsepower under the 
hoods and we, the drivers, put a heavy foot 
on the accelerator. That is a drastic com- 
bination to throw at the public. We drive 
when weVe Bleepy, when weVe mad, when 
we've been drinking, when we are in ill 
health, etc., and by that we do this: 

We not only endanger ourselves, but 
perhaps and not unlikely, we will kill some- 
one, an innocent person. His life Is snuffed 
out or he is maimed for life, horribly dis- 
figured. A family left, maybe, destitute. 
It doesn't do much good to the bereaved 
family to swear off after we have killed a 
loved one. Do it now. Remember the say- 
ing, “One kiss on warm lips is better than 
two on a cold brow.” 

It is deplorable to think that we cannot 
reduce accidents. Some of you Brothers 
are fartunate that you live in a state that 
requires a driver's license, and it can be 
revoked by the state if one is not fife to 
drive, or if one violates the laws. But 
Isn't it pitiful to turn some person loose 
on the public, when this same person has 
violated laws of state and humanity, killed 
or injured someone due to his carelessness? 
Safety engineers say that no accident is 
unavoidable. And they are right. Some* 
thing goes wrong somewhere* and 75 per 
cent of the time it is the driver. 

If we of the Brotherhood only had the 
powers vested in public officers to make 
arrests, hear cases and pass judgment we 
could do a lot to reduce accidents. But we 
cannot, so let us do the next best thing. 
Let us all drive carefully and safely* Let 


us tel! everyone the penalty passed on to the 
people when a thoughtless person climbs 
behind the wheel. Let us persuade, beg, 
intimidate everyone to drive safely. If pos- 
sible, take them to the morgue to see the 
victims of carelessness laid out on cold 
stone, lifelcfis and grey. Take them to 
the hospitals to see our fellow being, hor- 
ribly maimed and disfigurod for life. Go to 
some of the homes and see for yourselves 
the conditions caused by carelessness, 

I know that if we do this we can do our 
part in reducing accidents. I personally 
have been present at the scene of several 
devastating accidents. It isn’t a pleasant 
sight to see. 

1 sincerely hope all Brothers will take 
this a? it is intended, for no criticism was 
meant. Ha hold M. Hanon. 


L. U* NO. 77.^, \VlND,SOR, ONT, 
Fascism Over Ontario 

Editor; 

Trade unionists in the United States 
would do well to keep an observant eye 
upon the recent strike developments in the 
province of Ontario, Twelve days ago S,700 
General Motors employees of the city of 
Oshawa went out on strike. The technique 
of the “sit-down” was not adopted, but a 
very effective picket was set tip and the 
production line ceased to move. Wise tac- 
tics even permitted complete parts to be 
shipped out and the strike activities were 
studiously kept within the law. 

Notwithstunding the admirable observ- 
ance of law and order on the part of the 
strikers, Premier Hepburn* head of tho 
Liberal government of the province, imme- 
diately aligned himself and the majority of 
his cabinet with the General Motors Corpo- 
ration in the struggle, allowed himself to 
be photographed with Its leading executives, 
and entered into active participation in the 
struggle on the side of the corporation. 
Notwithstanding that there had been no 
breach of law and order, the premier tel- 
graphed to Ottawa to have a detachment 
of Royal Canadian Mounted Police sent 
down to Toronto, there to remain in readi- 
ness to be sent to Oshawa, only a few 
miles distant, m case of need, lie inveighed 
against the leaders of the etrike, accusing 
them of being communists and foreign agi- 
tators who should be sent packing back 
home across live line. 

As a result of the turbulent premier's 
unreasonable, biased, and haaty actions, two 
of his most on lightened cabinet ministers 
plainly indicated their lack of sympathy 
with his conduct, and from these Mr. Hep- 
burn demanded and received resignations 
from the government. Aa if the comedy, or 
tragedy of errors were not yet complete, 
the temperamentai premier took umbrage 
at the manifest lack of sympathy the federal 
government was showing, and shipped back 
the R. C. M. P.s to Ottawa and declared 
he was going to set up his own little pro- 
vincial army of ^00 men to cope with any 
dangeroua situation which might be threat- 
ened by the recalcitrant strikers at Oshawa. 

Meanw^hile the Globe and Mail, erstwhile 
Liberal newspaper, and now owned by a 
millionaire mine owner, apparently seeking 
to become a Canadian imitation of the 
Hearst press, whole-heartedly supports Hep- 
burn. Tw*o-column front-page editorials are 
dally devoted to the situation. Choice bits 
of this editorial rabies are as follows: 

April 10, 1037 — “Had the authorities in 
the States not been spineless, vote-snatch* 
ers, and had the Roosevelt administration 
been less fearful of hurting the feelings of 
Lewis with a growing army of electors in 
front of him* the country would have been 
spared the ignominy of trampled authority 
and mocked courts." 


April 13, 1037 — “If a settlement is made 
in Detroit which throws Oshawa employees 
into the maws of the Lewis organisation 
and introduces into Canada an industrial 
union which has shown utter disregard for 
law and order, the entire social fabric of 
the Dominion may become involved.” 

Now our resourceful Mr. Hepburn threat- 
ens the trade unions with restrictive legis- 
lation. He Is reported in the Toronto Daily 
Star of April 10, 1037, to have said: 

"The interest of Lewis is in the fees he 
gets out of the pay envelopes of the men* 
If wo required international organizations 
to take out a license before they can collect 
fees to go across the line we could stop 
payment of these fees in the case of an 
organiraiion identified with illegal methods. 
Stop payment of the fees of Canadian work- 
ers to Lewis, he will lose interest in Cana- 
dian labor and industrial problems." 

There is some evidence, however, that 
the public is growing tired of tho mad- 
hatter utterances of both Mr. Hepburn 
and of the Globe and Mall. A dispatch from 
Ottawa appearing today in the Windsor 
Daily Star, April 20, 1037, says: 

“While the criticism is not voiced openly, 
it is nevertheless a fact that the federal 
authorities are becoming distinctly uneasy 
concerning the influences surrounding Mr. 
Hepburn as the dispute continues. The in- 
terest which the millionaire mine owners of 
Northern Ontario are displaying Is viewed 
with particular concern as an interest which 
is not conducive to a reasonahle settlement, 
but which amply explains the uncompro- 
mising stand which the Toronto Globe and 
Mail haa taken and warm approval given 
by H to the week-end exhibition of the 
premier which Ottawa finds so difficult to 
understand or justify.” 

It is clear to all reasonable people that 
the Oshawa strike has not been engineered 
by communists. The fact that large num- 
bers of the strikers are war veterans 
gives the lie to that canard. Nor do public 
or strikers lake much stock in the argument 
against the international unions when only 
recently in this community international 
funds were brought over from Detroit in 
the sum of $1,000 to provide bail for a 
workman arrested during participation in 
the Kelsey Wheel strike here some weeks 
ago. Plenty such instances of necessary 
mutual help could easily be multiplied. 
Tho fact is, trade unionists everywhere are 
reaching the same conclusion that they 
must be organized upon just as powerful 
and international a scale as the mammoth 
industrial groups with whom they must ne- 
gotiate from time to time. Nor Is the 
public much impressed with the argument 
that organizers from the United States rep- 
resenting international trade unions are 
“foreign agitators" and “racketeers" who 
are stirring up Canadian workers. Sensible 
Canadians cannot see why there should not 
be international unions when General Mo- 
tors itself carries on business hero as an 
in te rn ation al c orp oration . 

Aa a matter of fact, many Canadians are 
wondering whether or not the victor of 
labor at the polls in the United States last 
November has not made some of the in- 
dustrial leaders in the United States hopeful 
that they might see preserved in Canada a 
good deal of labor disorganization and dis- 
unity. In this way their aweatsbop activi- 
ties now proving unwelcome in the United 
States they may as well entertain the hope 
of finding a field for them here. It is 
hardly conceivable, however, that Canadian 
workmen will prove so dull as to permit 
this country to become the sweatshop of 
America. 

The situation at Oshawa, however, is 
suificiently symptomatic and serious to serve 
as a warning to be "well heeded, that, while 
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preserving a proper loyalty to onr affUia- 
tiona, trade unionista should close their 
ranks in order the better to prepare for 
any eventuality. Certainly we should post- 
pone all internal and family ditferences of 
opinion until the major issueB with industry, 
which is growing more frightened and des- 
perate, are satisfactorily settled. Certainly, 
also, it will tend to increase labor^s strength 
if there is the fullest kind of co-operation ^ 
understanding and mutual assistance be- 
tween all units of labor on both sidea of 
the border. W. J. Colson, 

Financial Secretary, 


L, U, NO. 9:13, EAU CLAIRE, WIS, 

Editor; 

Since our last writing Local Union No. 
953 now has 314 members and they are sitll 
coming in. The ofhcers of our local at 
present are: President, L. Preston; financial 
sccretaryt M. Anderson; recording secre- 
tary, E* Mercier; treasurer, P. De Moe; first 
inspector, E. PachoTke. Our executive board 
members are President C. Blum and Sec- 
retary IT. Brown. Members on this board 
are C, Blum, dispatchers; It* Brown, ware- 
house; A. Solbergcr, mctermen ; E. Wagoner, 
high line patrolmen; E. Holmes, gas plant: 
P. Landon, Wissota hydro; T. 0. Gara, Rice 
Lake district; A. Emerson, Thorpe, east end ; 
E. Smithers, Cedar Falls hydro. 1 think 
I have this right. If not, please notify 
me, because we stand to be corrected any 
time. 

Our Honorable V. P. Boyle was in Eau 
Claire last week, Tuesday, April 13, in re- 
gards to our agreement with N. S. Pr. Co. 
Don't get excited, this will be o. k. in lime. 
The inside wiremen held a meeting to 
straighten out a few things that were not 
Hear. Our president appointed a nomi- 
nating committee for the election of offi- 
cers, Brothers Roach* Davis and Gickling. 
Old and new members can be nominated. 
Go to it, you two Bills. 

We have a new radio station in Eau 
Claire: call letters WEAU; 1,050 kilocycles 
or 285.7 meters. They arc on the air from 
6:45 a, m. to sunset. 

I went to Elmwood, Wis., this week and 
things seem to be pretty good over there, 
ao Local 928 must bo doing a good job. Rod 
Wing and La Crosse, don't forget T asked 
you about a press soerctary. Get one and 
let ua see your locals represented in the 
Journal. 

Cetting back to our home town, the 
boys seem to be getting along preUy fair. 
As you know, some of them keep crabbing 
all the time ami sometimes that's what 
makes the world go round and round. I 
wander through the different departments 
looking for uew^s* but they all W'ant to know 
what is new. Well, we will leave that to 
our President. 

All the members seem to have something 
on their mind but are afraid to say any- 
thing. Well, boys, let her loose. But up 
at the local meeting let's go! What say? 
There is some news at this date that I can 
not write about at present. The distribu- 
tion crew plays high, low, jack and the * 

during noon hour and Brother Pacholke al- 
ways has a smile on his face. I wonder 
why? How about it, Ed ? 

Mr. Bu^^eh. 


L. U* NO. NEWARK. OHIO 

Editor; 

Labor was already BO.OOO years old when 
capital was born. When primitive man pro- 
duced more tanned furs than he needed and 
used this surplus in exchange with bts 
neighbor for something he did need, he 
then became a capitalist, by virtue of hav- 
ing a surplus. But profit was not yet. Profit 
was born of insufficiency. 


The hunter, through aomc misfortune* had 
not a bow and quiver of arrows, went to a 
bow-maker and said, *'Losn me a bow and 
some arrows, and for the use of these 
I will pay you in meat." (I imagine the 
how-maker did a little talking before an 
agreement wag reached.) Well, the hun- 
ter was successful and returned the bow 
and arrows and a portion of the kill— the 
meat being a profit to the bow-maker. 

Why all this argument Brui talk — talk 
about capital and labor? 

Everything in this world and even the 
world itself has been brought about by the 
expenditure of labor. 

The demand for commerce is the result 
of the demand of the worker for comfort 
and security. 

So then as tabor creates the vrealth of a 
country, it should then see to it that that 
wealth is properly administered by those 
who constitute our governing bodies. 

There are only two great classes of people 
who uplift and push forward human prog- 
ress, they are the producer and consumer. 
The jobber, broker and wholesaler in my 
estimation arc unnecessary — just fioaters 
on the line, taking unjust profits from the 
fiow of commerce. 

Good healthy prosperity is the result of 
there being only one profit — gathered in 
from the labor of production. The surpluses 
of production should bo handled by govern- 


ment control. Why should the real creators 
of wealth and of uations be placed at the 
mercy of men W'ho juggle commodities that 
they may gain fat profits, who agitate hatred 
among nations and who are traitors to the 
human race? 

The early Rooseveltian administration 
was on the right track when they instituted 
crop control, but were confused about where 
to place the word control. When people 
were SO hungry in those days, crop produc- 
tion should have been encouraged and in- 
creased. Control and regulation should 
then and now be placed on those who dia- 
trihute crop products to suit their fancies. 

I have read a great deal about the pov- 
erty of agricultural workers of the South, 
where cotton used to be king and how he 
has reduced the Southern farmers to the 
same conditions that exist in other coun- 
tries where cotton is raised. 

It seems to me it would he much better 
for the South if It raised high priced cotton, 
if only enough for ourselves here in the 
United States and not try to compete with 
low-wage-raiscd cotton in other countries. 
Competition can sometimes reach a point 
where it destroys itself. 

Head pages 156 and 157, April WORKlUit, 
and imagine a Supremo Court Justice tak- 
ing uTi illegal shot at a lowly duck. 

G. E. Jackson. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


N* H, Estelle, L. U. No. 1 25 

IniUaUd July 31, J325 

Bcgretfuily. Union No. 125 imist re- 

cord the pasising onward of a valued member, 
and we make the fkial entry on the card of 
Brother H. H. Estelle. 

We extend to those who most sadly miss 
him the heartfelt depth of sympathy tliat only 
comes from having known and shared the loss 
of the one held dear. 

The charter of Local Union No. 125 shall be 
draped for 30 days, and this tribute to the 
memory of Brother Estelle shall be spread 
upon the minutes of Uiis meeting. Copies also 
shall be sent to his bereaved hwed fines* and 
to our Journal for publication. 

F. O. EHELEBE. 

C. H. LAUDERBACK. 

O. S. SHTTH, 

Committee. 

Adopted by Local Union No. 125 in regular 
meeting assembled this ninth day of April, 
1937. 


Herbert Beimett, L. U. No. 724 

Initiated September 30, 1913 

It is with deep sorrow and regret that we, 
the members of Local Union No. 724, Inter- 
nationa! Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
record the passing of Brother Herbert Ben- 
nett, a former business manager of this local 
union and a close associate with many of us 
for many years. 

It is wlln more than the customary feeling 
of fraternity that we extend our sympathy 
to his bereaved family, for we, too. have lost 
a true and loyal friend, and we sorrow with 
them. 

In memory of Brother Bennett our charter 
shall be draped for 30 days, and a copy of 
this tribute mall be spread umn the m mules 
of our meeting. A copy siiall be sent to llie 
official Jounm of our Brotherhood for pub- 
lication. 

JOHN CHICKERING, 

R. A. HARTIGAN, 

F. W. CUMMINGS, 

Committee. 


Frank P, Speed, L. U. No. 22 

Initiated October J2, 1918 
With a sincere feeling of sorrow and regiei 
we, the members of Local Union No, 22, mourn 
the loss and passing of our Brother* Frank P. 
Speed; therefore be it 
Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
sympathy: and be it further 
Resolved. That our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days in respect to our departed 
Brother: and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy to be spread on 
our minutes, and a copy be sent to the Elec- 
trical Workers' Journal for publication. 

A. CRONEMEYER, 

L. WILLIAMS, 

L. KBEJCT, 

Committee. 


Percy T, Hayes* L. IL No. 481 

Initiated Januan/ 2, 191S 
With deep sorrow and regret we. the mem- 
bers of Local Union No. 4BI, record the pass- 
ing of Brother Percy T. Hayes, on April 16, 
1937; therefore be it 

Resolved, That our sincere sympathy be 
extended to the bereaved family of Brother 
Percy T. amJ be it furtlnei 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days in respect and memory of 
our departed Brother; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, a 
copy spread on our minutes and a copy sent 
to our official Journal for publication 

JOHN WOLFANGER. 

JOHN TOUMEY. 

JOHN BERTRAM. 

WM. BRENNAN. 

W. STARKEY. 

Executive Board 


Basil Farmer, L. U. No. 731 

inthoted January 6, 1936 
It is W'lth deep sorrow and regret tlvat we. 
the members of Local Union No. 731. I. B. E. 
W.. learned of the untimely death of Brother 
Basil Farmer, March 18, 1037, near Columbus, 
Kansas 


Resolved. Tliat we extend to his family our 
siticere sympathy; that a copy be spread upon 
the minutes of our local: tlmt a copy be 
sent to our official Journal for publication. 

Resolved, Thai our diarter be draped for 
a period of 30 days in respect to his memorj*. 

K. J. MICKNAL. 

ALBERT SANDSTROM, 

L. D. DESSIN, 

Committee. 


Albert E, Oliver, L. U, No. 570 

Initiated July 2(5, 1923 
With a Bincere feeling of sorrow and re- 
gret we, the members of Local Union No, 570, 
mourn the loss and passing of our Brother, 
Albert E. Oliver: tlmcforc be it 
Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
sympathy: and be it further 
Resolved, That our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days In respect to our departed 
Brother; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the bereaveo family, a copy spread 
on our minutes, and a copy be sent to the 
Electrical Workers' Journal for publication, 

J. B. BARR, 

CHARLES WILLIAM EGLESTON. 

Committee, 


WiUiani Briclgwood, L. U. No. 223 

Reinitiated Defober 2J, 1936 
It is with sincere feeling of sorrow and 
regret that we. as Brother members of Locad 
No, 223. mourn the loss of one of our mem- 
bers, Brother William Bridgwood; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to nii bereaved family our 
sincere sympathy; therefore be it 
Eesolv^, That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days, and a copy of these reso- 
lutions be sent to his family, that a copy be 
spread on t!ie minutes of our meeting and a 
copy bo sent to the official Journal of our 
Brotherhood for pubUcation, 

James e, flynn, 

ROBERT W, HOLTON* 

Committee. 


R. IL Congdon* L. U. No* 919 

Initiated May 14, 1915 
It is with deepest sorrow and regret that 
we, the members of Local No. 919* I. B. E, W., 
record the passhig of Brother Roland P. 
Congdon, whose death occurred on March U, 
1037* at Knoxville, Tenn.; and 
Whereas the absence of his friendly fellow- 
ship and cheerful nature will be keenly felt 
by all who knew him: therefore be it 
Resolved, That W'O pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his wife and children, 
father and mother* our heartfelt sympathy In 
the loss of a devoted husband, a loving father, 
and son: and be it further 
Reeolved, That a copy of theae resolutionr 
be $ent to his family, a copy be spread upon 
our minutes, and a copy be sent to our of- 
ficial Journal for publication. 

A. J. BURRELL, 

T. H. PETERS. 

Committee* 


Pofit F- Wichart, L. U- No* 735 

Initiated September 9, J913 

11 is wiUi deep sorrow and ivgreL llial wv, 
the members of I^al Onion No. 73S. Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
mark dow'n the passing of oirr Brother* Po«t 
F. Wichart. who departed from this life 
March 3. 1937. after an extended illness. 

Brother Wichart was a true and loyal mem- 
ber of our Brotherhood* one of our esteemed 
officers lor many years, and a finished and 
versatile mechanic, W'e feel his loss not only 
in that he is gone from among us. but that In 
bin death our Brotherhood has lost a member 
who was expert and foremost In his trade. 

We extend our sympathy to Uie bereaved 
family to w'hom we send a copy of this 
tribute. 

Be It Resolved* therefore. That we publish 
this tribute in our Journal, record it in our 
minutes, and drape our charter in memoriam, 

A, F. KELLEY* 

B. I. BRUMM, 

W. F. WALES* 

Committee 


Matthew L* Cauble, L. U- No. 312 

Initiated December 2, 1913 
Whereas the Almighty God. in His infinite 
wlBdnm. hftH seen fit to call from our midst 
our Brother* MaUhew L, Cauble, who passed 
on to bis greater reward: and 
Whereas Local Union No. 312. I* B. E. W., 
has suffered the loss of a true and worthy 
Brother; therefore be it 
Resolved. That we. in the spirit of brotherly 
love, pay tribute to his memory by expressing 
our smeere sympathy to the bereaved mem- 
bers of his family; and be it further 
Resolved, That we drape our charter for a 
period of 39 days* and that a copy of these 
resolutions be spread on the minutes of our 
meeting, and a copy sent to the Electrical 
Workers' Journal for publication. 

C* A* FINK, 

M, M. MASK. 

A. T. SWEET. 

Committee. 


Dcltnur I^ow^Ier, L* U- No. 1 

Initiated October 4* im 
X,ocal Union No. 1, I. B. E* W,* has been 
called upon to pay its last respects to Brother 
Delmar Fowler, who passed on March 21, 1937 : 
therefore be It 

Resolved, That we* hi the spirit of brotlicrly 
love, pay tribute to his memory by expressing 
to hig family our sincere sympathy; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of W days; and, be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to his family, a copy be sent to our 
official Journal for publication and a copy be 
spread in full upon the minutes of Local 
Union No. 1. 

M. MCFARLAND* 

J* HERMAN FINKE, 

Committee. 


J, N, Hand, L, U* No, *558 

Inittufed October 13. J936 
Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, in 
His indnite wisdom* to call from our midst 
our worthy Brother* J* N. Hand: and 
Whereas in the death of Brother Hand Local 
Union No. 558 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers* has lost one of its 
loyal and devoted members; therefore be It 
Resolved, That Local Union No. 558 acknowl- 
edges its great loss in the death of our 
Brolher and hereby expresses its appreciation 
of the services he rendered to our cause: and 
he It further 

Resolved. That Local Union No* 558 extends 
Its condolences to the family of our late 
Biutliiu' ill iJiis, theii' limtf uf great bereave- 
ment: and be it further 
Resolved* That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, a 
copy be spread on the minutes of our Local 
Union No. 558 and a copy be sent to the official 
Journal of our Brotherhood for pubUcation. 

L, PETRIE* 

D. L, STALEY. 

L. U. No* S35, 

J. H. KNIGHT, 

Committee. 


Frank Randall* L, U. No. 494 

Initiated September 6* J934 
Whereas It has been the will of Almighty 
God to take from our midst Brother Frank 
Randall, a true and faithful Brother: and 
Whereas the members of Local No. 494 
deeply mourn the passing of our dear Brother: 
Iherufore be it 

Resolved* That our sincere s>'mpathy be 
extended to the bereaved family ana relatives 
of our deceased Brother: and be it further 
Resolved* That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy be spread upon 
the minutes of this local union* and a cop>' 
be sent to our official Journal for pubheatton. 
ARTHUR C. SCHROEDER. 

E. J. FRANSING* 

THEO. J. LaCHAPELLE* 

EMIL YOUNG. 

Sick Committee* 


Jefferson Brown* L* U„ No* 1 

Initiated February 13, 1917 

I^ocal Union No. 1. I* B. E* W., has been 
called upon to pay Its last respects to Brother 
JefT. Brown, who passed on. March 25, 1937: 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, in the spirit of brotherly 
love, pay tribute to his memory by expressing 
to his family our sincere sympathy: and be 
it further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
perinil of *39 days: and he ft ftirther 
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Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy be sent to our 
official Journal for publication and a copy 
be spread in fvill upon the minutes of Local 
Union No. 1. 

M. MCFARLAND, 

J. HERMAN FINKE, 

Committee. 


Ollie Stewart, L* U, No* 17 

Initiated September 2&p JlSlfi 
It is with deep sorrow and regret that we, 
the members of Local Union No. 17* I. B. E. W** 
record the passing of our Brother. Ollie Stew- 
art. who passed away on March 18. 1937; 
therefore be it 

Resolved* Tltat we, the memben;, pay tribute 
to his memory by expressing to his family 
our smeore sympathy: and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy be spread on the 
minutes of our next meeting, and a copy be 
sent to the ElectricaJ Workers' Journal for 
publication: and be it further 
Resolved, That we drape our charter for a 
period of 30 days In memory of our esteemed 
and worthy Brother. 

BERT ROBINSON* 

JOHN J* SCH0L2* 

H. CUNNINGHAM. 

Committee. 


Kertnan Krieger, L* U, No* 713 

fnf tinted April 7, 19 JO 
It is with a sincere feeling of sorrow and 
regret that we, as Brother members of Local 
No. 713* mourn the loss of one of our mem- 
bers, Brother Herman Krieger; therefore be it 
Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to nis bereaved family our 
sincere sympathy; and be it further 
Resolved, That our charier be draped for a 
period of 30 days, and that copy of these 
resolutions be sent to his family, mat a copy 
be spread on the minutes of our meeting and 
a copy be sent to the olTicial Journal of our 
Brotherhood for publication. 

J, F* SCHILT. 

GEORGE DOERR. 

A, H. NAESSEKS, 

Committee. 


Peter Hovis, L, U* No, 39 

Initiated December J9, 1912 
Whereas our Divine Lord, in His infinite 
wisdom, has called to Hljs heavenly domain our 
beloved Brother, Peter Hovls, who departed 
this life on April lU, 1937, 

Local No. 39 has lost a most loyal and 
staunch Brother, He was a ready and willing 
servant to his local. Brother Hovis was one 
of the organizers of Local No, 38 when the 
linemen and wiremon were together. It 
was known as a mixed local, subsequently 
when Cuyahoga Telephone Company was or- 
ganized in Cleveland, and when great num- 
bers of linemen came to work for the inde- 
pendent company, they (the ItnemenI applied 
lor a charier for them^lves, which is now 
Local No. 39. Brother Hovis was also a 
charter member and has worked consistently 
lor the advancement of his local and for the 
promulgation of tlie labor movement. 

Brother Hovis was known to his many 
friends and bis associates by his kind and 
genial character, be endeared himself to us 
all, and It is a source of great sorrow to us 
to record hiFi death; therefore be it 
Resolved, That in our grief our local ex- 
tends to his family our heai'tfelt sympathy 
in their bereavement and that our charter be 
draped for 30 days as our tribute to him, and 
a copy of these resolutions be sent to his 
family and to be recorded in our minutes, 
JOHN A, MOORE. 
WILLIAM McCABTY* 
WILLIAM CHASE, 

Committee. 


George McLeod, L. No* 104 

Jmtiatecl January S. J9J9 

Whereas we deeply regret the loss of our 
loyal and faithful Brother George McLeod, 
W'hom the Almighty Father has called from 
our midst; and 

Whereas his presence at our meeting will 
be greatly missed by all Ihe Brothers: there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this local, in meeting as- 
sembled, stand in silence for one minute, as 
a solemn tribute to his memory: and be it 
further 

Resolved. That we drape our charter for a 
period of 30 days, that cop>^ be spread upon 
our minutes of our meeting, and a copy sent 
to our official Journal for publication. 

H. W, SHI VVERS. 

H N. FITZGERALD, 

Committee, 


A, B* Adams* L* V, No* 117 

InltfaCed Deccmlier I, I9P1 
It Is with deep regret and sorrow that we, 
the m,embcra of Local Union No. 117, I, E* 
E. W., mourn the death of our Brother* A, B. 
Adams. 

We have lost in the death of Brother Adams 
one of our true and devoted members. 
Resolved. That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by ex pressing to his family our sincere 
sympathy: and be it further 
Hesolvcd, That a copy of thes^- resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy be spread upon 
our minutes and a copy be sent to the Jour- 
nal; and be it further 

Resolved. That the charter of our local 
union be draped for a period of 30 days. 

H. ACKERMAN, 

F, J. SCHUMACHER, 

Committee* 


Thomas A. Butlor, L. U* No- 723 

Initiated October 10* 1933 
Whereas it has been the will of Almighty 
God, In His infinite wisdom, to remove from 
our midst a young, lovable, sincere Brother, 
Tom Butler: therelore be 11 
Resolved* That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expres^ng to his family our sincere 
sympathy; and be It further 
Resolved, That we drape our charter for 
30 days, and that a copy of these resolutions^ 
be sent to his family; also spread a copy on 
our minutes for permanent record and ap* 
reclation* and send a copy to our ofRcial 
oumal, 

VIRGIL ANDERSON. 

HARRY SLOAN* 

WILLIAM LEWIS. 

Committee. 


James Councii, L, U, No* 195 

initfated August J, J9I9 
Whereas Almighty God. In Ills mfinlte wis- 
dom, has seen fit to call from our midst our 
esteemed and worthy Brother. James Con- 
nell, who passed on to his greater reward: and 
Whereas Local Union No, I9fj, I. B. E. W*. 
has suffered the toss of a trvie and worthy 
Brother: therefore bo It 
Resolved. That we. in a spirit of brotherly 
love* pay tribute to his memory by expressing 
to his bereaved children our sincere sym- 
pathy: and be il further 
Reaolved. That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of our meeting, 
a copy be sent to his family, and a copy be 
sent to the Electrical Workers' Journal for 
publication, 

JOHN J, TIUEI*EN. 

Recording Secretary, 


Freetnan NuH* li* U. No. B83 
Initiated June L J933 

Whereas it has been the will of Almighty 
God, in His infinite wisdom, to remove from 
our midst and relieve of his sufTering* our 
dearly beloved Brother. Freeman Nutt; and 
therefore be U 

Resolved. Thai we pjiy tribute to his mem- 
ory' by expressing to his family our sincere 
sympathy; and be It further 

Resolved, Thai we dra^ our charter for a 
period of 39 days, and mat a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to his family* that a copy 
be sent to our olficia! Journal for publication, 
also a copy be spread on the minutes of our 
meeting, 

HAROI.D HOEFT* 
JULIUS MIGKOW, 
CARL OPS AH L, 

Committee. 


tVank Verinilya, L, IL No, 211 

Initiated ApHI U> J922 

Whereas the Almighty God, in His infinite 
Wisdom, has removed from our midst our 
esteemed and loyal Brother. Frank Vermilya; 
therefore be it 

Resolved* That we extend to his wife and 
family our sincere sympathy; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days In respect to hia memory; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family, a copy be spread upon 
the n\lnutcs of the local and a copy be sent 
to the official Journal for publication, 

D. C. BACH, 

BERT CHAMBERS* 
OTTO ECKLUND, 

Commiliee. 


William Ulmer, L* U, No* 211 

Initiated October 29* 1907 
It IS with deep sorrow and regret that we, 
the members of this local union, record the 
passing to the great beyond of our Brother, 
Wiliiani Ulmer, who had he lived until next 
October, would have been a member of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers for 30 
years; therefore be it 
Resolved* That we extend to his wife and 
family our sincere sympathy; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 day.s In respect to his memory: 
and be it further 

Resolved* That a copy of tiicse resolutions 
be sent to the family, a copy bo spread upon 
the minutes of this local and a copy be sent 
to our official Journal for publication, 

D. C* BACH* 

BERT CHAMBERS* 
OTTO ECKLUND* 

Committee* 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID FROM AFUTL I 
INCLUDING AlHtlL 30, 1937 


L*U. 

No. Nami? Amount 

LO* Harry E. Abbott $1*000.00 

919 R* P* Congdon 1*000*00 

574 Charles G. Boyd 1,000,00 

500 M* E* Davis , 1,000.00 

I. 0. F. Mulvaucr 1,000,00 

1 J* L, Brown .„*, .**. 1,000,00 

9 T. r* Maloney , 1,000.00 

68 S. S* Stone .*_****, , 1,000*00 

3 Ignac Martin ko%hc 475.00 

117 A. B. Adams 1,000.00 

304 H. F. Lacey 050.00 

I. 0* James P, Merrilces 1,000,00 

I. 0* D. L. Bernard 1,000.00 

134 H. E* Hassc 1,000,00 

529 G* n, Armitage 1,000,00 

731 William B. Farmer 300*00 

122 F* C* Koefelda . . 300*00 

134 S. N. Pine 1,000*00 

211 F. Vermilya 1,000*00 

5 E* E* King .. 1,000.00 

LO* C* WL Handley 1,009.00 

446 L* A* DeMarchi , . 1,000.00 

5 R* P* Adams 14.58 

125 N* H, Estelle 1,000*09 

735 P* Wickert * 1,000.00 

570 A* E. Oliver 1,000,00 

1. O. F. J. Schallert 1,000.00 

I. 0. J. W, Stanley ... 1,000.00 

211 W. H* Ulmer 1,000.09 

$52 A* L. Worthy 475.00 

T. 0* George B. Walker 1,000.00 

I. O. Mosea Luka 1,000,09 

3 William J* Carman 1,000.00 

817 William Hannen 300.09 

193 T* J. Calhoun . 1,009*00 

I* 0* John McDonald 1,009,00 

166 C* F, Dickson 1,000*00 

607 F* A* Denricn . 1.000,00 

481 P* T* Hayes 1,000*00 

T. 0. D. Morrisey ... 1,009*00 

L 0* J. \W Hinton ..... 500,00 

134 C* Morrison . 1,000,00 

G18 J, Greguraa 475.00 

39 P. P. Hovis .... 1,000.00 

1. O* John II. McLellan 1,009.00 

9 D* P* Callahan , 1,009*00 

195 J* II . Connell 1,900*90 

64 Morris Goldlust 1,900*00 

164 Charles H* Fraleigh , , 1,900*00 

574 William A* Greenawalt . . . 1,000*00 

3 H* Zielke .. 1,000*00 

1,0* A. G. Barleou , 1,909*00 

I. O. F* J, Muller, Sr l,f)00.00 

312 M* L* Cauhle 160.00 

134 F, Tyrakcnvskl . , 160*00 

Total $47,780.58 
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PROGRESS IN GROWTH, A LABOR 
FORMULA 

(CoDtmued from page 203) 

the textile industry produces, then of 
course, the textile industry must suffer. 
Therefore, in finding a solution for this 
problem as it particularly affects the tex- 
tile industry, we find we are irresistibly 
forced to the consideration of the related 
problem of all lines of industry. 

Now you will pardon me if in conchi- 
sion I refer to the very important part 
which the great organization I represent 
for the moment played in the develop- 
ment of the International Labour Organi- 
zation In November, 1914, immediately 
after the war broke out the American 
Federation of Labor ^ at a convention held 
in the city of Philadelphia, adopted a 
resolution recommending that w'hen the 
■war had been concluded the workers 
should meet in the same country and 
town where the peace conference was to 
be held in order to reestablish fraternal 
relations between the workers of the 
world, to devise means and ways to pro- 
tect their interests and thus contribute 
to laying the foundations of a more last- 
ing peace. My distinguished predeces- 
sor, the great Samuel Gompers, not only 
initiated the idea but played a prominent 
part in giving practical expression to it, 
for he was chairman of the committee 
which drafted the constitution of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, 

On many occasions Mr, Gompers de- 
clared his views on the importance of the 
International Labour Organization from 
the workers' point of view, Samuel 
Gompers did not, of course, regard the 
constitution of the International Labor 
Organization as perfect, but held that it 
was to the everlasting credit of America 
that the thought of American labor should 
be the guiding principle expressed 
throughout the whole of the constitution. 
American labor, he claimed, wrought the 
heart and soul into the constitution, I 
know that I can with perfect propriety 
and without transgressing upon the time 
of this very important conference make 
this reference to the highly important 
part which my distinguished predecessor 
and the American Federation of Labor 
played in the creation and development of 
the International Labour Organization. 

In conclusion may I ask the workers 
from all the countries throughout the 
world represented in this conference to 
carry back to their comrades, the work- 
ers, the fraternal greetings of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the workers 
of this great United States of America. 
I join with the distinguished Secretary of 
Labor, speaking for the government, in 
extending to you my congratulations 
upon the achievement realized here, I 
hope you will carry back to your homes 
the most pleasant memory of a delightful 
visit spent with us. 
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AMERICAN WORKERS WATCH 
I. L, 0. AT WORK 
(Continued from page 202) 
social conditions in the textile manufac- 
turing industry, * * * 

‘'Some divergencies of opinion, and of 
emphasis, appeared in the formulation of 
methods for expanding purchasing power* 
Workers^ delegates maintained that the 
best formula for expanding purchasing 
power was to raise wages and increase 
labor earnings. They argue that wages 
were only a small share of the total costs 
of production in textile manufacturing, 
so that the resulting cost increases, if 
any, would be moderate. They further 
argued that the limits of improved effi- 
ciency and productivity in textile manu- 
facturing w'ei'e far from reached, so that 
considerable possibilities still remained 
for raising 'wages without advancing 
manufacturing costs. At the same time, 
the workers' spokesmen maintained that 
a general leveling up of wages would so 
augment the consumption of textile goods 
the world over as to permit manufac- 
turers to benefit from the economies of 
large scale production, making full use 
of the productive facilities now idle be- 
cause of insufficient demand. 

“It was also recognized, for example, 
that improvement in labor efficiency, 
where such improvement was possible, 
would go a long way toward offsetting 
the price-raising effects of higher labor 
standards. In connection with this point, 
special references were made to the in- 
crease in labor and machine productivity 
which had taken place since the war in 
various branches of the industry and in 
various countries. ♦ * + 

“While the workers* spokesmen stressed 
the idea that enlarged purchasing power 
resulting in an expanding consumption of 
textiles would help to lower prices, the 
majority of the employers' spokesmen 
were inclined to stress the curtailed em- 
ployment and diminished purchasing 
power which might result from further 
rationalization in textile manufacturing. 

“At the same time the spokesmen of the 
varioas interests involved foand themselves 
in substantial agreement on several methods 
by which purchasing power could be aug- 
mented through price readjustments. * * * 
"The reasons underlying experiments both 
in the United States and In Great Britain 
for curtailing capacity temporarily were 
explained In some detail to the conference 
and to the committee. It was put to the 
conference and to the committee that the 
United States textile codes under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act aimed at 
achieving a controlled rate of growth so 
that no region could develop its owm sales 
by virtue of undercutting labor standards 
of other regions, * * * 

“An orderly expansion of the textile in- 
dustry, however, was held to depend upon 
an orderly development of international 
trade in textiles**^ 

SOCIAL 

“The discussion on this subject revealed 
a striking consensus of opinion among gov- 
ernment, employers* and workers* repre- 
sentatives as to the necessity and value 
of collective negotiation and agreement con- 
cerning conditions of employment* It also 
evoked a number of valuable expressions 


of opinion, based on practical experience, as 
to the desirability of reinforcing the sys- 
tem of collective negotiation and agreement 
by the intervention of the state. By a happy 
coincidence, this discussion took place on 
the very day when in the United States 
the Supreme Court gave judgment uphold- 
ing in live cases the constitutionality of 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, and when 
in Great Britain, an order of the minister 
of labor came into force giving compulsory 
legal effect, under the Cotton Manufacturing 
(temporary provisions) Act, 1934, to volun- 
tary agreements entered into by the em- 
ployers* and workers* organizations in a 
section of the British cotton industry. This 
coincidence emphasized the practical char- 
acter of the discussion, 

"Spokesmen representing not only work- 
ers* organizations but also both the em- 
ployers and the governments of three such 
important textile producing countries as 
Great Britain, France and Belgium, all 
paid tribute to the value, as a means of se- 
curing stability, good relations and pro- 
gressively better conditions in the industry, 
of free organization on both sides and the 
conclusion of collective agreements after 
negotiation on a basis of equality and mu- 
tual respect between the employers* and 
workers* organizations. * * * 

“To secure durable equality in competi- 
tive conditions, legislative action is often 
necessary, Ou the national field, regulation 
by the method of legislation, therefore, 
offers a greater degree of security, but 
from the international point of view, even 
legislation by itself is not a sufficient guar- 
antee* Legislation can be repealed unless 
there is some guarantee of its continu- 
ance. Such a safeguard is afforded by 
the ratification of international labor con- 
ventions. ‘ * * 

** Collective agreements are of special im- 
portance in the regulation of matters which 
are not yet dealt with by legislation and 
may and do serve as a very useful prepara- 
tion for future legislation. They may also 
be of great utility in the working out and 
application of the detailed execution of 
legislation, subject to and within the gen- 
eral limits laid down by the law. * * * 
“The first ststement> submitted on behalf 
of the employers* delegate of the United 
States, concerned costs in a typical under- 
taking during a six-year period in which 
w'orking hours were 65 a week and during 
the last three years since hours were re- 
duced to 40 a week* It was pointed out 
that the reduction of hours had facilitated 
a change-over from a single shift to a 
two-shift system of working and that the 
latter system has now become fairly gen- 
eral in the United States. * * ’ 

“The workers' members of the commit- 
tee regarded the experience of the United 
States as a confirmation of their view that 
the reduction of the working week was both 
practicable and desirable. * ‘ * 

"The spokesmen of the employers of 
other countries were not prepared to accept 
the experience of the United States as con- 
clusive. It was argued that the data given 
showed that a 21 per cent reduction in hours 
of work resulted in an Increase of only 10 
per cent in the number of workers employed 
to secure the same output, and that the 
results would be even less if the comparison 
was made between the 48-hour week and the 
40- hour week instead of between the 55-hour 
week and the 40-hour week. * * » 

“As regards wages, if the intentions of 
those who advocate the shorter working 
week are to he realized, it is clear that the 
reduction of hours of work must be accom- 
panied by the mamtenance of iceekly earn- 
ings/* 
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BEYOND WAGES, UI^ THE rtlVER 
OF ADVENTURE 

(CoTitmued from page 304) 
had read quite a lot about Quebec an' I 
sure wudda liked to put in a day er two 
lookin’ at the sights hut Louis allowed he 
had to have me home wid him an* the boys 
was anxious to get back in time fer the 
spring work on the farm, but Louis 
says There's time fer me to take Terry 
aroun’ to see some av the sights afore 
our stage is due,’ so he called to the driver 
av wan av them old relics, called a *cally- 
sha/ He said somethin* to the driver an’ 
the driver grinned an’ said wee, wee* So 
we gets into this callysha — it was the 
ilarmiest lookin’ outfit I iver seen out- 
side av a jauntin’ car. The body av it 
had a high pinnacle av a seat for the 
driver in the front an’ thin it sloped 
down to almost nothin’ in the rear an’ 
thin viz up into anithcr high seat at the 
rear jus* a little louver than the driver’s* 
The body was held up be leather straps 
stretched on steel springs an’ the w^hole 
contraption was mounted on two wheels* 
We gets inta our seat an* the driver 
climbs up an’ balances himself on the pin- 
nacle in front — cracks his %vhip an’ away 
that little French pony tares like mad, 
rattlin’ over the cobble stones an' swing- 
in’ aroun’ the corners so fast that we 
had to liold on tight fer fear av a ship- 
wreck* An’ we wint so fast that I didn’t 
get a chance to see anny thing atall, a talk 
**Whin we gets back and dismounts 
Louis paid the driver an’ turns aroun’ an’ 
says to me, wid a chuckle, TIow did ye like 
it?’ Be this time I had got me breath an’ 
I says *Bedads, I thought 1 was back in 
Ireland wid me Uncle Dannie, goin’ to 
the races, hell bent fer leather, on the 
oiild jaunting car like we usta.’ Be this 
time the stage come along* The driver 
ITulled up an’ puts our valises inta a car- 
rier at the back av the stage — we all 
takes seats an’ he says giddap to the two 
melancholy nags that heads the proces- 
sion an’ away we goes at a pace that sure 
wild d n’t break anny records. We musta 
drove a good manny miles an’ all the time 
the rest av the boys w'as gabbin’ away 
about what they had seen an’ the presents 
they had fer the old folks, but me, I was 
too busy taldn’ in the sights to join in 
their talk. Ivory thing was new to me* 
The country was what ye might call 
rollin’. There was no very big hills ex- 
cept a low range av mountains some 
distance away* There was still some 
patches av snow in the fence corners an’ 
the air had a nippy tang in it but the sun 
ivas shinin’ bright an’ clear. Some parts 
av the land seemed poor an’ stony an’ 
the fields was fenced wid stumps or rails 
an’ the pa pie livetl in bare-lookin’ little 
log houses, but where the land was better 
most av the houses was more modern, an’ 
where there was log houses they was 
linger an’ ^vell kept, wid shade trees 
aroun’ Ihim, an’ looked purty as a pic- 
ture an’ fit fer annybody to live in. We 
wint through some small towns an’ quaint 
little villages that had rows av big maple 
trees on ayther side av the streets an’ in 
some places thim trees must have been 
very purty whin they was out in full leaf 
fer they nearly arched over the streets. 


The pa pie looked happy an’ con tinted an’ 

I ciuidn’t help but think how different it 
all wn^ to some part av Ireland where 
the paple lived in miserable little cabins 
an’ the land was only little pot holes in 
the rocks an’ ye cud hardly raise enough 
to kape frntn starving* We stopped in 
front av wan pretty, little hotel an' we 
all got out to stretch our legs. The 
driver pumped some %vater inta a wooden 
trough an’ watered the horses, an’ thin 
I took thim inta the bar an’ Irealed thim 
an’ the bar keep to a whiskey apiece* 
The boys wanted to have anither round, 
but 1 saftl no, wan was me limit* 

‘"A few niiU-a farther we come to anither 
village* that tonk me eye* On the four 
main street t onij'rji was an hatch s general 
store, a hlnclcKmith shop nr\* n drug store 
an’ a little farther otv was a coupla churches, 
an' alooB' on ayther side av the street was a 
number av modest* cosy lookin' little houses* 
Two wooden bridges sp*nnneil a clear, little 
spring creek that wandered across the main 
an' side streets as if it had no ptnee in 
partieler to go an’ was in no hurry to get 
there. The boys said they all lived near 
this village an' the creek ran through the 
back av their farms* I asked thim if there 
was anny trout in it an' they saiti there 
was an’ that they (iftcn made some good 
catcher. A IRtle further on we come to a 
fine, two-Htory brick hout^e wid a wide porch 
runnin' the whole length av the front av 
it an', on aythur side av the front gate 
was a tnIL poplar tree* The stage stopped 
an’ Louis anys, ‘Here’s where you an’ me 
gets og.’ 

'The singe had hardly got stopped whin 
a boy about ten an’ a fine-lookin' lassie 
about fifteen conies rurtnin’ outa the house, 
followed be a fine, motherly-lookin’ woman. 
They all grabbed Louis as soon as he hit 
the ground an' near smothered him, an’ 
i very body hut me started howdodooin' all 
aroun', T sure felt like excoee baggage 
fer awhlUs but as soon as the stage pulled 
away, Mrs, Ihibois — she was Louis' mother-’ 
turned to me an’ says: 

" *So this ig your new friend, Mr* Casey, 
ye was tellin’ Us about in the letter we got 
a coup! a days ago* Well, Mr* Casey, yer 
sure welcome to our little home so, jus' take 
things as ye find thim an' make yerself 
right to home. Well, come on in iverbody. 
Louis, you an' yer friend must be good 
an' hungry so take yer things up to the 
double room upstairs, lave yer things there 
an' thin come down an’ have a good wash, 
an' be that time I'll have supper ready. 
Jean, go un' tell yer daddy Louis is here.’ 

‘Touis leads the way through the front 
room, up a stairway inta a room wid two 
beds in it. We sets dowm our grips very 
easy fer fear that they wud bust wid all 
the things we had crammed inta thim. 
Took off our hats an' coats an’ comes down 
in our shirt sleeves, an' makes our way 
through the kitchen on to a wide porch at 
the back* There was a wooden bench* on 
the bench was a tin wash dish an', hangin’ 
on the wall above was a clean towel wid 
a brush an' comb on a little shelf beside it. 
Under a big maple tree close by the porch 
was a heavy, wooden platform wid a big, 
wooden box on it wid the handle iiv a wind- 
lass Stic kin' out av the side av it* Ijouis 
goes over to the box, lifts a cover an* says: 
*Come hero an’ see where wc get the finest, 
cold water in the country round here -eomea 
right out av the gravel*' There was a heavy, 
oak bucket that was fastened to a long rope 
all wound up aroun’ the windlass* Louis 
slips a catch on the windlass an’ lets the 
bucket unwind until it strikes the water an' 
fills. He winds the bucket up again. I says: 
'How deep is the well, Louis?’ He says, 


’About thirty feet*’ That water was clear 
an’ sparklin' and so cold that I cud feel the 
breath av it on me face* T filled a dipper 
that was bangin’ on the maple tree wid it 
an' took a mighty swig* Man! But it was 
fine^better’n anny ither drink ye cud name, 
Louis filled the wash dish wid it an’ [ slushed 
it all over me hands an* face an’ wet me hair 
an' dried meself on the towel an’ tried to 
slick me hair down a little, but that big, red 
cowlick niver wud respond to anny coaxin* 
an’ look dacent* Be the time Louis finished 
washin' his dad come up — grabbed Louis an’ 
spun him aroun', an' says: 

“'Well, me lad* I'm sure g!ad to see ye 
back again, safe an' sound. So this is yer 
friend, Mr. Casey* W'ell, Mr. Casey, we're 
glad to see ye. Make ycrself right to home 
as long as ye like. We're not much for style 
but what wo have ye're sure welcome to.’ 
He was a dark-hairod man, Jus* beginnin* to 
turn grey. Whin he shook hands wid me 
’e give me such a grip av the fingers that 
T sure sensed that he meant all he had been 
say in’. Whin he finished w-ashin' we w»int 
in an’ sat down at the kitchen table iivhcro 
the rest av the family was w'aitin' fer us* 
Mrs. Dubois was a fair-haired, good-lookin' 
woman an’ Josephine— called Joe, for short 
was the dead spit av her. The ither two 
was slim an’ dark, like the father. Mrs. 
Dubois w’as sure a good cook. I had niver 
sat down to such a fine meal afore, an’ not 
very often since. If me folks in Ireland 
cud have seen it they wud have thought 
they was dram in'* Mr. Dubois loaded up 
me plate wid roast beef an* petaties until 
it wudn't hold anny more, an* all the rest — 
even little Jean* had big helpin’s* I no- 
ticed whin we got through wid our plaiefulls 
that nobody wanted a aecond helpin'* While 
Joe cleared away the meat an' petatie dishes 
Mrs. Dubois got an apple pie out av the 
oven an' a jug av pure, cold cream an’ each 
vran av us had a big piece av the pie smoth- 
ered in the cream afther we drank our tay 
that Joe had poured out* 

“ 'Mrs. Dubois, I have to thank ye fer the 
fniuest meal 1 iver ate an’ ye wouldn't mis- 
doubt me if ye saw the fare we was brought 
up on in the old land.' 'Well,* she says, 
‘We’re jus’ going’ through the worlti wance 
an’ we Jus’ ns well try to live happy an’ 
continted while we're passin’ along* fer I 
don’t expect that wance we’re gone that 
we'll iver be cornin’ back again*' 

“Well, I says 1 niver felt more at pace 
wid the w*orId before than I do now, an' 
w*e all laughed* 

“‘Now, ye men folks go into the sittin’ 
room an’ me an* Joe ull Join ye as soon 
as we get the table cleared away on' the 
dishes washed.' 

“So UH men folks moves into the sittin* 
room with a big granite, open fire place at 
the wan end av it. stacked up wid pine 
knots an' kindlin’. Jean lights the fire an’ 
we drew our chairs up aroua’ it. We got 
out our pipes an* 1 passed me tobacco 
pouch to Mr* Dubois to try some av the 
English weed 1 bad brought wid me* Afther 
smokin’ a little while, Mr* Dubois says: 

“ ‘Man, but this is grand tobacco. Louis, 
I hope ye managed to bring plenty av it 
back wide ye.' Louia says* ‘I brought all 
! dared risk an' then some, so I gues*s wc'll 
have plenty to kape us goin' fer awhile.’ 

“The fire whs bla^in up foine be this time 
an I looked around an' thought to mcsolf 
that it was the pleasantest an’ most home- 
like room 1 had iver been in. On the man- 
tet over the fire place wras ancient-lookin’ 
clock, tickin’ very slow an* solemn, jus' 
as if it was tell in’ ivery wan not to hurry 
but to take Hfe aisy — so different from thim 
nickel abominationa that ye see so much av 
today, that rattle away as if there wasn’t a 
minit to spare* There was a long book case 
along wan side av the room, filled wid books 
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an’ a roand table in the c in ter av the rootti 
wid books an' papers on it. Above the clock 
was a rifle an’ shot gun hung up on deer 
horns. It all come to sudden Hke» what 
a contrast to the miserable cabins, misery 
an' starvation, where I come from an’, if it 
hadn’t av been fer the old dominie an' mo 
TTnclfi Dannie, t might have been there yet 
an' niver know'd annything difTerent, Mrs, 
Dubois an' Joe joined ua an' drew thoir 
chairs up in the circle. I says: 'That's a 
foine clock ye have there, Mrs. Diibois. If 
a person had anny worries er troubles an' 
wud sit down an' lissen to the slow, peaceful 
tick av that clock fer a min it cr two they 
wud soon forget thlm TvnrriesJ 

" "Yea/ says Mrs. Dubois, "That clock has 
been in Mr. Dubois’ family longer back than 
anny av us can remember. It’s a great 
curiosity aroun’ here fer the works is all 
made av wood, an' I guess itil kape on 
goin’ long afther the rest av us has stopped. 
Different times we have had paple come in 
an* want us to set a price on it, but w*e 
alius tell Uuju that money can't buy it. 
I’d be lost if 1 cuddn't hear that slow, la^y 
tick ■whin I'm workin' aroun', all be meaelf. 
It kapes wan from growing old too fast. 
What part av Ireland did ye come from, Mr. 
Casey?’ 

"'From a place called Connemara, mam.' 

"'Connemara, did ye say? Why, Mrs, 
Langton, next farm to ua, wua burn in Con- 
nemara. Tomorrow is Sunday, an' Louis, 
ye must take Mr, Casey over to see Mrs, 
Langton. She’ll be delighted to have a talk 
about Connemara,' 

" 'An cud ye be tellin’ me what her maiden 
name might be, mam?’ 

"'W*ell, come to think about it, 1 belave it 
was O’Rourke.' 

"'W^hatl' says 1. *W‘hy, the best chum 
I iver had w'as an O’Rourke. Poor Mickey 
was drowned in a big storm a little whiles 
afore I left home, I doubt me but very 
little that he ud be some relative av hers.' 

“ 'Well, she’ull sure be glad to see ye, an' 
she is sure a fine little woman. She is 
niver too busy to do a good turn fer a 
neighbor er annybody that’s in trouble. 
Folks call her "Little Mrs, Fixit.’' We've got 
anither neighbor that ull be glad to see 
ye, Jean, run ever to Barney O’Toole's an' 
bring him an’ his fiddle back wid ye,’ As 
Jean left, Mrs. Dubois said: 'Ye’ll like to 
meet Barney, He is the best fiddler in all 
the country aroun*. There’s an open door 
fer him an' hia fiddle wherever he goes. 
He has a wooden leg but that don’t stop him 
travellin' at his trade av fixin* clocks an* 
watches all summer. That’s how he gets his 
nickname of "Clocky,” but no wan call him 
that to his face; it's alius Barney er Mr. 
O’Toole. Here he comes now — wid his dot 
an' carry wan, as the youngsters call his 
walk.* 

"Followin' the sound av the timber toe on 
the porch the door opened an' in came 
Jean, followed be the wan an' only Mr, 
O’Toole, TTo %vas a thin, wizened -up little 
man wid the map av Ireland writ all over 
his face. Mrs, Dubois jumped to her feet 
an' said: 

" 'Meet Mr. Casey, Mr, O'Toole. lie’s u 
new arrival, right from the old sod.' 

"We shook hands, an’ whin I looked inta 
his kind, whimsical little face an' heard 
his soft, slurring brogue, he walked right 
inta me heart. 

" 'An' what part av the old sod might ye 
be from. Mr. Casey V 

'‘'Connemara,' says I, 

" T was brought up near Connemara/ says 
he. 'But it's manny, manny a long year 
since I left there, but I’m afther tellin' ye 
that I still havt u sufL spot in me heart fer 


the ould place; but still, I'm tellin' ye 
that yell be far better off lavin' there than 
if ye’d stayed. I doubts me but very little 
IhuL ye caight be related Lw ti feller be the 
name av Dan Casey, lie was a foine* up- 
standin broth av a lad as joined the Navy, 
an' they do be afther tellin' me that he 
got to be the foinost l^oxer av the wHoIp 
H eet,’ 

" 'Ktiow him!' says L 'Hedfula, he was me 
wan an’ only uncle, im’ he spent all hie 
time, the hi fit few years I was hnme, in 
Luchin' me an’ Mickey O’liourkc all the 
knowed about boxin*, fer, says he, yer red 
head an' the timper that goes wid it, ull 
sure get ye inta lots av trouble an' whin 
ye larn what I’ll be after t achin' ye it won't 
be me fault if ye can't take care av ycrself 
iti anny argument ye get inta,' 

"Thin Louis breaks in an' tells thim all 
about the boxin' on the boat. Barney says: 

" '1 can w'ell be lave all that ye be tellin’ 
me about Dan Casey’s nephews Ye mln- 
tioned a Mickey O’Eourke. 1 misdoubts me 
but very little that he'll be related to Mrs. 
Langtori, that lives heyant on the next farm. 
She’s wan av the O'Kourkes av Conne- 
mara/ 

"'Yes, she it/ says Mrs. Dubois, 'Louis 
iLii’ Mr. Casey Is goin' over to sec the 
Langtons tomorrow afternoon, ITow about 
a little music^ Barney?' 

" 'That's what 1 likes to hear, Mrs. Dubois, 
is "Barney/* atid av all this mister business*’ 
says Barney, 'What's yer first name, Mr, 
Casey?' 

"'Well, if it’s all right wid the rest av 
ye, I've just been achin' fer to hear some 
wan call me Terry/ says L 

" 'I make a motion to that effect/ says 
Mr. Dubois. 'All in favor say "Aye,"’ 

“Ivery w^an shouted ‘Aye* at the top av 
their voices, 'Motion carries unanimously,' 
says Mr. Dubois, 'Foine, Terry it is/ 
said Barney, us be took hia fiddle out av 
its case. He sure must av loved ivery 
string av it the careful way he handled ii. 
He spent a min it or two tunin' it up, an' 
thin ho tucked it under his chin, drew the 
bow across the strings 'wan full sweep, ar/ 
thin, from out av thim magic strings comes 
the wildest, most rollicking Irish jig that 
E ivoT heard an’ iverbody's foot started 
tappin’ time, an' afore I know'd it there 
was Joe an' me steppin' off that jig in a 
way that made Barney's eyes glisten, Joe 
was a han’some lassie — tall an' slim, an’ 
straight as an arrow — red cheeks an' spark- 
lin' eyes. Light on her feet as a fairy, 
wan ban on her hip an' the ither houldin* 
the hem av her skirt, an' w^hin she eurtysied 
to me an’ I bowed, as the music stopped, 
ivery wan clapped their hands an' encored. 
No wonder they w'as all proud av Joe an’ 
they wuddn't be satisfied until we had 
danced a coup la more jigs. I says to Joe: 

"'Who taught ye to dance our Irish jigs?' 
‘Barney taught me all I know about thim/ 
says she, 'An' sure,' says Barney, 'she 
didn't need nmiy ieacliln'. It all come natu- 
ral to her. How about a awer^l dance. Joe?' 
'Sure, w'hin Barney asks me, ivho am I to 
refuse him/ said Joe, 

"So Louii brought outa coupla canes an' 
crossed thim upon the floor an’ Joe took 
her place an’ bowed- Barney started to play, 
Tve seen the sword dance a good mann}' 
times but I niver can recall seein’ it danced 
wid such a sure, light step widout wan 
misstep in it* Man, but we all clapped our 
hands whin she finished. Thin Barney said 
he ud play the tune av an ould camp song 
of the lumber camps if Poppa Fmbois would 
sing it, 80 Mr. Dubois being willin' Barney 
played the tune an' Mr. Dubois, jumpin' to 
his feet, sang the 'Boys av Chapeau’ in 
iuch a &piiited manner that w-e all vranted 


to go to the woods, pronto, an' thin, to 
finish, Barney played a slow, mournful tune 
that had the eerie sound av the wind an' 
the waves in it, that carried me back to 
Connemara. I saw the mist shroudin’ the 
hills, an’ the glow av the peat fires — ^that 
niver go out — shinin’ in the windows av 
the little, white-walled cabins high up on 
the stony hillBides. I heard the shrill cries 
av the curlews an' the gulls in the gloom 
av a winter’s night as they circled aroun' 
in the spray av the storm-driven waves on 
the cruel, rock-studded shore, an' out av 
the spray rose the pale w^raith av poor 
Mickey, coinin' back to haunt me. The music 
died slowly away like the fadin’ av day 
inta twilight* We all sat silent fer a few^ 
momenta, gazin’ inta the flickerin’ flames 
av the fire, and then Barney, puttin' the 
fiddle inta its case, rose to go. Holdin* 
his hand out to me, he Batd: 

" 'Did ye go wid me, Terry, over the weary 
leagues av water to the ould home?’ 

'' ‘Barney/ says 1, *I wint wid ye hand 
in hand back to the old land, an’ to very few^ 
mortals is given the power to paint the pic- 
tures such as ye did this night/ 

" *l knew* I was takin' ye wid me the minit 
I started to play. May we meet often.' 
Then Barney said good bye to all av us 
an’, wid hia magic fiddle clasped tight under 
his arm, stumped away in the darkness, an’ 
soon after we all retired, though all through 
mo dream-haunted sleep that night I cud 
see the pale face an' hauntin' eyes av poor 
Mickey/’ 


NOTICE 

This ie to advise that someone 
broke into the office of Local 73, 
Spokane, Wash., and stole ten of their 
ofricial membership receipts* The 
numbers of the etokii receipts are 
as follows: 

583681, 583782, 583783, 583784, 583785, 
5842 II, 581242, 584243. 581214, SR4245. 

VV’e ask if any local is presented a 
receipt of any of the above numbers 
to kindly take it from the party pre- 
senting same, and advise Local 73 
and this office at once. Also en- 
deavor to find out from the party 
holding the receipt how he came in 
possession of name. 

This notice is given as we feel 
some unscrupulotia person may en- 
deavor to sell the stolen receipts to 
some electrical worker, who will pay 
for them believing he is joining the 
Brotherhood. 

Please furnish any information 
concerning same to both Boy H, 
Johnson, at No. 15 Madison St,, Spo- 
kane, Wash,, and this office, as we 
would like to apprehend the thief. 
G, .M, BUGNIAZET, 
Internulional Secretary, 


NOTICE 

Special notice to all who were members of 
Local No. IT in 1828: 

I am very desirous to get in touch with the 
lady whom I met in Detroit, Mtch», in I92S. 
1 can’t remember her name, hut she is the 
wife of a lineman and was private secretary 
to my Uncle John McCartin who died some- 
where in the East, This lady will he able 
to give me some Information I am seeking 
and 1 ask her to kindly get in touch with me. 
BROTHER PATRICK H. McCARTIN, 

123 N. Rural St„ 
Chippewa FallB, Wia. 
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WHEN OPEN CONFLICT, NOT 
HAttGAINING, E'REVAILS 

(Continued from page 300) 

KOW TllV. BATTLE BEGAN 

But a state of peaceful paralysis could 
not continue. The city*s food supply was 
beiniT cut off and the employers stub- 
bornly refused to si^n an aj^rreement with 
the union, in spite of the Farmer*Labor 
governor’s intercession. Violence started 
with ^*the Tribune Alley plot,” in which 
strikers* including several women, were 
decoyed by a stool pigeon into the alley 
by the Minneapolis Tribune building, 
where they were cut off and brutally 
beaten by police and guards. 

The Citizens’ Alliance crowd had the 
backing of the police chief* stigmatized 
“Bloody Mike” by the strikers. Up till 
now the teamsters had gone unarmed, 
but after the attack in Tribune Alley they 
got ready for a fight. The employers also 
collected and arnied several hundrcil 
“special deputies,” whose numbers in- 
cluded many business men, social lights 
and wealthy sportsmen of Minneapolis. 
When these two forces met in the big 
market and warehouse district a two-day 
battle resulted. The strikers’ superior 
strategy won out in the first day’s fracas 
with deputies and police. The second day’s 
battle was anticipated like a big sporting 
event by the city of Minneapolis, Crowds 
of spectators gathered in the market 
area, on roofs and in windows, a radio 
announcer w^as on hand, newspai>er re- 
porters were ready. 

The riot that ensued is presented by the 
author from every possible angle. He 
has eye witness accounts from leaders of 
the deputies, the strikers, the average 
citizen. The deputies and cops were 
worsted, two of the deputies wore killed, 
and the governor called for a 24-hour 
truce. At a huge mass meeting all 
leaders of Minneapolis labor pledged 
their support to the drivers’ union. In 
the negotiations that followe<l, con- 
ductecl by the Regional Laibor Board, 
the strikers came out with a modest 
victory, 

EMPLOYERS BROKE AGREEMENT 

The second strike with its dramatic 
events, ii^cliitHng the shooting dowm of 
unarmed pickets by the police, the funeral 
of a slain picket attended by more than 
50,000 people, the intervention of the 
governor and the declaration of martial 
law with state militia in control of the 
city, could have been avoided if the em- 
ployers had stuck to the agreement they 
signed. The responsibility must be laid 
at the door of the stubborn and bitter 
Citizens’ Alliance. In the course of 
events it was revealed that political 
authorities, even when friendly to labor 
and owing allegiance to the Farmer- 
Labor pjirty, nevertheless cannot go very 
far off the middle course. In spite of all 
opposition the strikers held out till a 
favorable agreement had been signed. 

Minneapolis workers arc still fighting 
the Citizens’ Alliance but there are indi- 
cations that their eyes are wider open, 
they have a clearer notion what it’s all 
about since the days of the city-wdde re- 


volt. Mr, Walker say,s, “The most diverse 
currents and economic forces went into it, 
till in the end it actually did what the 
most class-conscious of the empire build- 
ers feared on the eve of the civil wmr: 
measurably alter the balance of economic 
power in the city of Minneapolis between 
the workers and themselves.” 


BOYS! YOU ARE IN THE UNION 
NOW 

(Continuod from page 2di) 

“The declaration by law that the labor 
of human beings is not a commodity. * * * 

“Even as in the old days when I was 
in the Navy Department, Mr, Gompers 
and the FederatioTi were nt all times on 
a footing of friendship and co-operation 
with me — even so today President Green 
and his associates are working with my 
Administration toward the attainment of 
our national purposes." 

— Franklin Delmna Roomvelt^ PreBident 
of the United States. 

“Labor has the same right to organize 
as business men, bankers, lawyers, doc- 
tors and dentists. All these have good 
organizations. I know, because I belong 
to the dentists’ union and wc work under 
strict union shop conditions.” 

—Senator Hetirik Shipstead 
of Mimiesota. 

“I want to affirm here today my belief 
that the voluntary organization of labor 
for mutual help, strength and experience 
will prove, under your able leadership, to 
be a blessing to all the people of the 
country, giving coherence, purpose, 
standards and principles to the fulfilling 
of these new demands of labor.” 

— Frances Perkhis^ Secretar}j of Labor. 

“If the recovery program depends upon 
the intelligent participation of labor, it 
depends upon the gi'owth of sane, con- 
structive unions, I congratulate the 
American Federation of Labor upon hav- 
ing added one-and-a-third million men to 
its roll this year, I am glad that the 
ranks of organized labor have reached 
five millions.” 

— Senator Rohert F. Wagner 
of New York. 

“A state of things in which men are 
denied the right to cxpT^e,ss Lheir humanity 
in relation to property is immoral and 
intolerable, whether the denial is asserted 
by individuals or by the state. In prac- 
tice the only means by which workingmen 
on large properties can securely express 
their humanity is frequently — and even 
usually — the ’union.’ Therefore the 
church, far from condemning unions, has 
authoritatively favored them. The church 
also tends to favor — where circum.stances 
render it feasible — -a representation of 
labor in the actual management of prop- 
erty. In a political democracy it is not 
at all certain that industrial autocracy 
can — or should — permanently survive.” 

— Rf. Rev. John .4. Ryan, D.D., Deaot of 
School of Sacred Sciences, CnthoHe 
I'niversity of America. 

“Nothing in the teachings of the En- 
cyclicals, ’The Condition of Labor' or 
’Forty Years .After,’ is clearer than this: 


Organization of industry is imperative. 
Workers derive their right to collective 
action from the fact that they are in a 
trade or an industry. They acquire this 
right in the same way that a people ac- 
quire civil rights by associating together 
in establishing a government. In both 
cases the source of rights is human na- 
ture, The demand that both classes of 
rights be recognized and be permitted 
to function freely is required by the com- 
mon good and, to the extent that the 
claims of the common good are accepted, 
society will rest on a firm and stable foun- 
dation.” 

— Rev. Francis J. Haas, Ph.D. 

Scores of other persons could be quoted. 
Now more than ever because unions arc 
more and more in the news and are more 
and more conceived as of great national 
and social importance. 

What, then, may we say a union is ? It 
is simply a form of co-operation between 
workers — a social tool- It takes on many 
aspects because the tool is turned now 
this way and now that way in the workers’ 
hands. Any activity that the workers 
desire to do together is a legitimate 
union activity. 

It is well that the union is such an 
instrument. Because labor itself is as 
large as life. The union must shelter 
all types and manner of men. It must 
be exceedingly catholic in its taste and 
outlook. It is as broad as a nation itself 
and it is no exaggeration to say that 
next to being President of the United 
States, the job of being the head of the 
labor movement is important. 

LABOR AND CO-OPERATIVES^IS 

THERE A FUTURE? 

(Continued from page 1D4) 

can be done only by establishing a new 
undertaking superior in productive power 
and in technical equipment for distribu- 
tion, and invulnerable to the financial 
influence of monopolistic interests.” 

PRICES SET AT TIMES 

In some countries the co-operatives are 
powerful enough to set the price on many 
stable articles. The co-operatives deal 
in binder twine, bread, fertilizer, flour, 
galoshes, margorine, matches, oatmeal, 
rayon, salt and sugar. The practice of 
co-operatives is never to go into the 
manufacturing field if the consumer is 
well treated by private industry. It ap- 
pears that co-operatives take a moi^ 
social attitude not only to their working 
force but to the consumer and to the 
community. 

Co-operatives are used to build up fi- 
nancial rejserves for paying debts, for 
education purposes and sick benefits. 
Many of them run newspapers and 
magazines. 

The Slnglish co-operative monthly en- 
titled “Wheatsheaf” has a million cir- 
culation. The Swedish co-operative 
weekly has 500,000 circulation. The 
“Co-operator of France,” weekly, has 
240,000. The magazines do not confine 
themselves merely to co-operative propa- 
ganda but include fiction, art and general 
economic discussion in their pages. The 
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CO -operatives promote sales and carry on 
educational activity by means of the 
cinema. They make a strong appeal to 
the women audience because women are 
buyers. 

Unlike the trade unions of Europe, the 
co-operatives have not neglected youth. 
In England there are two national co- 
operative youth associations which pro- 
vide simple recreation and promote 
knowledge. They give lectures, parties, 
carry on debates and set up sporting 
events, 

SENSE OF OWNERSHIP 

Partisans of the co-operative move- 
ment see another far-reaching effect of 
their institutions. They assert that co- 
operatives can increase a sense of re- 
sponsibility in individual members and 
that it aids in developing a sense of 
oTvnership of property which gives sta- 
bility to the movement, 1'he report 
says * ‘Co-operative members have a 
keen sense of owning something.^' 

One of the leaders of the Tory Party 
in England is cited as an authority for 
the statement that if the race had to 
choose between the co-operatives and the 
chain stores, he would prefer the co-op 
eratives because they develop a sense of 
responsibility in the members. In some 
of the Scandinavian countries the gov- 
ernment has lent money to the co-op- 
eratives for the erection of low-cost 
houses, 

VT. Outlook 

To this year’s congress of the Co-op- 
erative League of the U, S, A,, William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, sent the following mes- 
sage: '^The American Federation of 

Labor is ready to work with any con- 
structive movement for consumers’ co- 
operatives. We realize what co-operation 
can mean to wage earners and are anx- 
ious to see a strong and lasting move- 
ment built up in this country.” 

The report faces frankly the state of 
co-operatives in the United States, One 
of the commentators points out that 
‘‘private business can do some things 
well, government can do others very well, 
and co-operation also performs certain 
foncti ons wel 1 . ” The com men tator , J ac ob 
Baker, goes on to assert ‘There is no 
reason to believe that co-operative en- 
terprise will not expand to considerable 
proportions in the United States in the 
next generation. It is a method of or- 
ganization of business enterprise that 
has grown up in the past century par- 
allel with great transport and communi- 
cation systems, with high speed machine 
production, with mail-order selling, with 
high pressure publicity and advertising 
technique, and all the other characteris- 
tics of the modern industrial and busi- 
ness structure,” 

The report points out that the volume 
of consumer enterprise in the United 
States has multiplied five-fold in the last 
five years. The report believes that the 
organization and general purpose type 
of co-operative can advantageously be 
forwarded by tbe federal government in 
such areas as the southern mountain 
region, and in areas where there are 


stranded populations. It makes the gen- 
eral comment that where economic re- 
sources of the community are meager the 
general purpoise co-operative would be 
of great value. They believe that one of 
the most suitable products for co-oper- 
ative distribution is oil and gasoline. 

The report also stresses the fact that 
co-operative enterprise is universally 
recognized abroad as an important bul- 
wark of democracy* Everyone seemed 
to agree on this point. The report does 
not neglect a consideration of conditions 
that would make the establishment of co- 
operatives in the United States difficult. 
It lists six barriers: 

1, The American people as a whole are 
not homogeneous and are highly mobile, 

2, Average earnings are higher here. 
For example, the well paid worker in 
Europe may have a bicycle but the well 
paid American worker may have an 
automobile, 

3, We have the most efficient and ex- 
tensive retail distributing system the 
world has ever known* It is modem* pro- 
gressive, highly competitive, and its em- 
phasis is on low prices and good quality 
to the consumer. It engaged in mass 
selling, thug supplementing mass pro- 
duction, 

4* We have anti -trust laws partially 
effective in preventing price fixing by 
uLonopolius* 
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5. We have pure food and drug laws, 
milk control laws, food quality control 
laws, fertilizer control laws, food inspec- 
tion laws, health law^s, public utility com- 
missions and other protective regulations, 

6. We have under active discussion 
proposals for regulation that would still 
further safeguard quality of foods and 
other products and would extend govern- 
ment-controlled quality standards. 

The report stresses the fact that al- 
ready credit unions which are forms of 
co-operative banking are very popular 
in the United States, They believe that 
this form of co-operative will continue 
to grow. 

All tbe commentators are emphatic in 
their statement that co-operatives have 
not ruined private business. 

In this transition period of American 
life, when Americans are groping for 
sound solutions to their economic prob- 
lems, there is much light thrown upon 
the whole scene by this report, .^merl- 
cans should be grateful for the fairness, 
shrtiwdness and simplicity with which 
this commission has conducted its work. 
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30700 

732 

_ 26739 

26741 

408736 

732 

. 63458 

63494 


734 - , 

82974 

02976 

254451 

734 

.400008 

400380 

91B544 

735^ 

.780644 

760681 

767694 

738 

245101 

245105 

787881 

738*.— _ 

967498 

967500 

33580 

738 

323701 

323739 

382873 

738._*_. 

.491101 

491112 

769419 

B-741— _ 

-243793 

243864 


B-74L . 

.242764 

242783 

257007 

743-.*- 

.591691 

591719 

524079 

747 

,297379 

297388 

227301 

747 

,794627 

794639 

477017 

748 

.221081 

221700 

757136 

740 

-24 1049 

341000 

4835R7 

7 40 

.614251 

614280 

201637 

740 -. 

165951 

106137 

458147 

740,. 

.474014 

474059 

210761 

B-7S2-. 

- 110 

151 


L. U* 

Numbers 

L. U* 

Numbers 

B-752-, 

19655 

19851 

867 

.238874 

238884 

B-752.-, 

..147948 

147951 

870 

.295504 

205506 

755 

„78e468 

788472 

870 

.464277 

404302 

750,*—. 

.- 15075 

I508S 

871 

.324015 

324017 

756 

299403 


071 

491416 

401423 

757..., 

-238377 

238402 

072 

.293412 


760**,,. 

,.258692 

238699 

672-**-., 

*772363 

772376 

760 

*.465784 

405856 

673._.._. 

.164141 

164145 

701 

224392 

224400 

873*____. 

.750861 

750876 

761 

232801 

232060 

676**.... 

-261U33 

261053 

701 

277229 


876 _ 

_4B8525 

408533 

762 

772 1 67 

772783 

081 

-264185 


763 

239033 

239677 

081 

.354223 

354300 

784 

..242276 

242283 

062-,- 

*218523 

210553 

764 

, 507691 

507708 

002 

*309943 

309045 

?05,„, 

,, 2536 

2560 

882 

*767122 

787140 

765 -, 

—299116 

290117 

885..^ 

. 30592 

30696 

768 

. .254703 

254784 

885 

.235676 

235705 

770 

..233736 

233820 

886. 

,375110 

375154 

772,*- 

..756411 

756416 

807 

*312373 

312461 

773 

227101 

£27132 

889. 

131213 

161216 

773-,- 

.,708367 

708400 

089,...* 

*260453 

260503 

774 

77738 

77749 

090 

.787100 

707 no 

774 

-.223723 

223769 

091 

.490203 

490210 

775 

„ 26861 

26892 

H03 

782543 

732540 

776 

_.21#6120 

296131 

805 

_£23959 

225968 

776.-, 

-792470 

792489 

895 

_301832 

301838 

777— 

-286603 

286621 

896 

*276066 

276070 

770 _ 

257750 

257795 

896,* 

*295763 

295810 

773 

..316241 


897 II... 

.240530 

240586 

779 

..263350 


899 

_ 20780 

28000 

779 

-,790315 

7B0332 

809, 

,308443 


780 

..230551 

230700 

009 

,566251 

566277 

780.,., 

,296041 

296070 

900 

4000 

4013 

700 

. 625501 

625525 

901 

*504571 

504577 

782-,- 

*930292 

930296 

902 

_ 53411 

53432 

703. 

,.775737 

775770 

902 

*489639 

489667 

704,*** 

*.223703 

223705 

903 

*490327 

490339 

704..— 

* 424038 

424075 

904*. 

*701118 

781134 

B-7B5__ 

.,245511 

245547 

909* 

.462811 

402855 

B-785-. 

..260775 

260001 

mn 

. 1336 

1383 

707 

- 15073 

15093 

910 

.298514 


791 

-.297754 


011..... 

.126610 

120690 

701,,,, 

390908 

390997 

912 

_ 404201 

404320 

792 

755889 

755899 

922— *„ 

*374545 

374551 

794 *** 

, 441988 

442147 

923 

136223 

136280 

790 

,786737 

786744 

923 

174170 

174184 

798 

—595958 

59597 1 


480373 


799 

, ,224760 

224774 

925 , * 

, 2T030 

27034 

BOO 

..168302 

168386 

926 

. 10184 

19200 

800 

__ 175068 

175141 

020-,.. 

.163042 

103804 

001 

.*260161 

260170 

020 

.470711 

470733 

801,*_* 

* 905580 

905600 

928 

.565501 

505500 

802 

. 237264 

237271 

937 

11846 

11850 

^803_. 

^-243016 

243017 

932 

*176730 


B-303— 

..244047 

244082 

934 

*793009 

793020 

807 . - 

. 24020 

24844 

93T— I_I 

^ 68457 

68475 

809 

_ .485666 

4B5B79 

940— ., 

117245 

117271 

811 

. ,774094 

774100 

^“III 

,314010 

314819 

813,**, 

3148 

3168 

946 

_315252 

315300 

813, 

,240520 

240521 

048.-- 

.520246 

520247 

017 

128186 

120169 

940 

322809 

323078 

817 


370447 

949” 

*695722 

695825 

817 


305137 


160686 

16072] 

810— 

„ 20105 

20175 

953 

*242636 

24266B 

818..... 

__ 177630 

IVVUKU 

tisfi 

14455 

14460 

819 

*512350 

512394 

958...— 

,242016 

242819 

820***. 

.*144926 

144929 

063 

.162611 

162013 

021,*., 

* 324001 

324B02 

063 

.313865 

313874 

821—. 

—494701 

404709 

058 

*232501 

232521 

022 

207069 

207071 

9G8 — , 

304527 

304530 

022 

- .402105 

402293 

970.^ 

,253941 

253942 

824,*** 

**250542 

259560 

070 

,377454 

377460 

024.*** 

267487 

267492 

972 

492104 

492110 

827 

- -236504 

236517 

001 

*302415 

302422 

827—.. 

..310213 

310222 

091 

.767256 

767266 

827 

..787434 

767445 

995 

* 19754 

19800 

833 

..226537 

226545 

996 

*. 87358 

87361 

835 

„ 79578 

79582 

996.. * 

,793293 

703308 

835**,- 

, 226105 

226200 

907 

.260140 

260147 

835. _ 

- 245401 

245409 

1002..,., 

.101210 

101250 

830 

.,229656 

229660 

1002 

194346 

104351 

B-837- 

.. 11590 

11614 

1002 

IS840O1 

564068 

B-S37__ 

..245175 

24S236 

B-1006-- 

* 17501 

17033 

830-- 

-208373 

208379 

B-1006.* 

*459143 

459156 

830_ -- 

-221021 

221843 

B-1010.. 

_ 1719 

1729 

040 _ 

-.233106 

233115 

B-1010.. 

. 20769 

21000 

841 

- 273174 

273175 

B-1010- 

- 21001 

21413 

841.*,* 

.-516501 

516511 

B-1013- 

_ 3074 

3120 

842 

- 84923 

84627 

B*1013„ 

. 10891 

19500 

843.*** 

**767232 

787242 

B-1013.. 

. 22501 

23045 

844 

.* 9898 

9900 

E-1015— 

. 23251 

23266 

844 

—495601 

495646 

B-1015- 

*225585 

225800 

H46 

..177322 


B-1017- 

*241803 


846-.. 

,-276373 

276383 

B-ion,. 

,241974 

241995 

847,*** 

**298976 

298983 

B-1019- 

,226373 

22G302 

647 

,.390885 

396930 

B-1O10-, 

*226520 


048—.. 

.,601181 

661210 

B-1020-- 

*242142 


050 

,.746522 

746527 

B-1020-- 

.242268 

242319 

852 

__ 124851 

124954 

B-1023— 

, 27941 

27045 

852 

-.278671 

270677 

1025 

64^55 

640758 

854 

.. 81334 


1029 

*926409 

026428 

054,,., 

-084696 

604722 

B-1030.- 

-226851 

226870 

855. 

..256255 

256283 

B-1030-- 

,227123 

227124 

850 

— 1939! 

19409 

B-i03l_. 

. 41440 

41450 

856 

-161711 

161713 

B-1031.. 

- 4S278 

45301 

857 

-234607 

234620 

1032 

*150806 

159903 

858 ... 

-372890 

372952 

B-1034.- 

_ 48081 

48178 

859 

.223118 

223166 

B-1034-- 

.244050 

244052 

059-., 

-205341 

295407 

1036 

- 10134 

10145 

859,... 

-.612751 

612823 

1036 

.157261 

157352 

861-.. 

778437 

778453 

1036 

266802 

266073 

802 

-.229046 

229008 

]037-___ 

*100001 

100110 

863 

--421559 

421572 

1037* __ 

.120809 

120800 

864.. 

.479316 

479367 

B-1039— 

-244204 


865 

,331101 

331208 

B-1039__ 

-245711 

245726 
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L. U. 

B-1041-,, 24001 24TS0 

B.1041.._ 31S01 31720 

1042 227733 227751 

1042 228037 228042 

1047 204163 

1047 -665145 665171 

B-104a„. 22800! 228008 

B-1048_..22S301 228362 

B-1050 42751 428B8 

B-1051,„220501 2296B0 

1054 234823 234827 

1057 .-482937 402960 

1072 -970563 970568 

1091 20857 29875 

1095 207459 207470 

1095 ^725832 725859 

1099 646570 645573 

B-1100-^^ 42400 42457 

1101 7922 7929 

1105 178813 178636 

1108- 513760 513772 

1118 920 921 

111S_- 765826 765841 

U31-, 492609 4926 16 

1135_^^ 59518 59566 

1144 503882 503899 

1147 275020 275665 

1 151 058159 658176 

1154 4753 

M54 7781:H 770148 

1150 420 432 

MISSING 

8—134000. 

72—983805. 

107-611594-600. 

106—85434, 436. 439. 442* 
448-452. 454, 458. 460- 
462. 

139—79217-218. 

143-8778-8782. 

164-734906-970. 


L. U. NuMOiUKji 

175—294175* 177. 
193-00991-993, 

238—27920. 922-929, 
243—51954. 

246—260559-560. 

351— 759^-7S93l. 

411— 453667-670. 
413^1125-126. 

479—225192. 

488^95793-95823. 

539—229960. 

570-175521-531. 

588-249480-481. 

673-67334-338, 

676—209797* 

S22— 297070, 
838-208377-378. 
859-223187-200. 
301-504569-570. 
948—520244-245. 
953—168688* 697. 699. 701- 
703. 706, 712. 

996— 87360. 

997— 260145. 

B-1039— 244201-203* 245701- 
710. 

VOID 

1—285097, 080. 980. 

B-3— F 1402. 1493-1494. 
B-3— M 7201. 7717* 

B-3— AJ 38456 , 385H. 

39P52, 39880, 40U4, 

40123, 41840. 
B-3-^Ap 727. 

B-3^^A 14755. 14764. 

14785* 

B-3— XG 13. 73074. 

8— 134008, 030* 743774. 

844 897 

9- 188^4-715. 721, 728, 
730-732, 569310. 


U* Numbers 

12— 183380, 

13— 450592* 

25 — 332645, 657-658* 662. 

677* 743, 873* 

35—7541. 

48 — 426747 * 760* 787* 803. 
908, 971-973, 599203* 
238, 

52—324009. 064, 086. 

362920* 

66—170988* 

82—307135. m* 
83^76551. 623. 707 * 736, 
925, 

04^34276, 

05—457097. 

90-719770-778. 

102—310350, 

104—305758* 801. 

124 — 772969. 

130—472740. 648244* 257, 

44 1 

151^7783. 486519, 522-524* 
539* 

160—177929* 978 - 979 

178002* 078, 002. 
177—293545* 728109. 
180—256189* 

238—792190, 

246—012011, 019, 029* 

260554-555* 558, 
263—250993. 

265—263906, 

277-226901-902. 

309—174366. 

319—952437. 

:i2 1— 258952* 937* 970- 

323—118359 

357—313136. 

379—275256. 

382—203020, 

394—225670, 

415—762553, 563. 


li* U* NuMBBas 

426—199074. 

405—344527 , 474925* 65585* 
479—776138. 

501—321594* 248808. 900. 

913, 

525—794790. 

528—263168. 
567—035930-931* 970. 
577—57346* 

583—295846* 855* 

505—347342. 

610—907481. 483. 480, 
643—524033, 054, 177923* 

005— 140B27. 

609—80700-711* 732. 
670-^776631, 
674 ^ 64043 - 850 , 
724—497106, 

749—106032, 054. 
770—233758, 812. 
774^^3707* 757* 703* 
770—257731. 

780—230639. 

B -785— 245524. 

701—390982, 

7IM — 442096, 

819—512380, 

859—612771-780, 

873—750065. 

070—480529. 

802—300944, 

006— 30696. 

901—504572-573. 

910—1379* 

953—160693, 

996— 793303-304. 

997— 200131-135. 
1002—564005, 030. 

B- 101 3— 19418* 469. 

B- 1031— 226866-870. 
1036—157271-272, 278 . 295* 

317* 324. 


Ij. B. NuMlittaH 

1041— 24418. 

1042— 227747* 

PREVIOUSLY LISTED 
MISSING DECEIVED 

B-1— 42097-42100* 
60—253802. 

70—254173-174. 

176—768571-588. 

233-233708-709* 

248—51948-949. 

246—260554-555* 

275— 32519-520. 
420—255052-055. 

483—23813, 448130-169. 

521—234395* 

633-269916-917. 

669- 89709-711, 731-732, 

670— 77683 L 
794—441875* 

B-837— 11586-508* 245157. 

167* 171-172* 
1020—242210. 

B-1031— 45214*230. 

PREVIOUSLY LISTED 
MISSING NOT MISSING 

527— 46531, 

BLANK 

82— 307180. 

135—757600. 

164—390358-360. 

269-357264-265. 

808—229213-215. 

PREVIOUSLY LISTED 
VOID NOT VOID 

5—710141* 

83— 424330. 

019—612321. 


VOTE OF CONFIDENCE TO 1, B, E* W. 
OFFICIALS 


tComlnued from page 198) 


L. IK N 

0, 

211 

Edward Martin* Sr. 

213 

Will lam Davey 

230 

Daniel Cross 

246 

Thiirles F. Hitzeman 

247 

Herbert M* Merrill 

3*13 

Andrew Ericksen 

366 

Angus Mac Isaac 

528 

Willium C* Schroeder 

640 

John Mc'Murray 

595 

Lee Dernier 

595 

S. L. Pierce 

7*14 

Frank 0. Story 


The following applications were examined 
and checked, but either on account of the 
applications hnving been made prior to the 
member attaining the required age* or on 
account of a question as to his continuous 
or aufllcient standing, it was impossible to 
act on them at this time, and they were re- 
turned to the International Secretary with 
instructions to advise the applicants the 
reason that the council was unable to act 
on their applications: 

/.* C* No. 

I.O. w.l, Gibson 
I.O. W. J. Dyson 
309 (^harles A. Riepley 
32G Alfred Grifl&ths 
348 J, A, Picken 
429 John Kedd 

The seci-ctary of the council advised that 
L. U* No. UM had written to the Interna- 
tional Secretary for an interpretation of 
the decision of the executive council as 
rendered at the September meeting and that 
the International Secretary had forwarded 
the correspondence to the secretary of the 
council and he bad not answered the com- 
munication inasmuch as he thought that if 
any intcrpretntion were made of a decision 
of the executive council, the council mem- 
bers should in a regular meeting of the 
council discuas the question and make the 
necessary interpretation. The matter was 
fully discussed and a reply was drafted and 
read to the council. 

It was moved and seconded that the Inter- 
national Secretary be instructed to trans- 


mit to Local Union No, 104 the interpreta- 
tion of the council. Motion carried. 

The International President and Interna- 
tional Secretary discussed with the council 
all the affairs of the Brotherhood and its 
activities since the last council meeting. 
There was a thorough discussion of all 
such matters as well as of future policies. 
The council was of the opinion that good 
progress was being made and that the of- 
ficers be commended for the manner in 
which they are handling the various situ- 
ations. 

There being tio further business^, the coun- 
cil adjourned sine die. 

M. P. Gorpan, 

Secretary. 

HOW CO-OI'ERATIVES CAME TO 
IRELAND 

(Continued from page 195) 

profit or loss on that trading. The 
auditor's lengthy and detailed trading 
accounts may be summarised as follows: 

“Value of the goods on hand at the 


beginning of the year _ £5,846 

Cost of goods bought . 119*352 

Cost of running the business 14*494 

Net surplus on the trading .. 6*009 


Total . _____ £145,291 

"Total Bales made during the year £136,868 
Value of the stock-in-trade on 
hand at the end of year . £8*333 


Total £145,201 


"The times continued to press severely 
on our members and compel them to 
search for avenues of escape into more 
prosperous circumstances* In order to 
help them we have taken out a license 
for the export of potatoes, and desire to 
draw our members' attention to the pos- 
sibilities of the early potato trade. New 
potatoes from West Cork were, we un- 
derstand, the first to enter Cork City 
last season, and since new potatoes are 
expensive early in the season there ap- 


pears to be a good opportunity here for 
people situated in districts where frost 
is not severe* There also appears to be 
a prospect of making money by the sale 
of main crop potatoes, which at the time 
of writing are making about £3 10s per 
ton* It takes about four stones* of po- 
tatoes to replace a stone of corn, and 
since maize meal mixture, although very 
expensive, costs only about £7 T£s per ton 
at the time of writing, it is much more 
economical feeding than potatoes, four 
tons of which are valued at about £14. 
This amazing difference points to the 
fact that people should sell potatoes and 
either grow or buy more com* A good 
farmer wdll grow about 10 tons of salable 
potatoes per acre, and at present values 
the acre would yield him gross about 
£35. Since the society has got an export 
license and is now in position to help to 
market the products, we advise all our 
members to plant at least an acre each 
of potatoes more than usual this season* 

“Really first class chickens are as easy 
to rear as mongrels. The latter are the 
bane of the poultry trade, and it is our 
intention to widen substantially the mar- 
gin between the price of pure-bred chick- 
ens and mongrels in the future." 

{This ia tnkeii verbatim from th& Report of 
the Inquiri/ in Co-operoth^e E7iterprhe in 
Earope.l 

* A stone equals 14 lbs. 


CORRECTION 

The following errors in the Referendum 
have been called to our attention. Here are 
the correct listings: 


Propositi on 1 Proposition 2 
L, u. No. Favor Opposed Favor Opposed 

108 __ 52 

1S4 __ ^ 7 

749 „ 15 

761 m 

817_.„^„ 373 _ 373 

Correct ^ 


Totals _36,160 6*611 36*079 6,432 
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“Your Washington Reporter” 

By BUDD L. McKILLIPS 

VISITORS to Washington see very little, 
]f anything, of the aordid slums that exist 
in the Capital City of the world^s richest 
nation. Yet these spots, reeking with 
squalor, disease and abject poverty, are 
within a few blocks of the imposing Capitol 
Building and the beautiful park that sur- 
rounds It. 

Washington's slums are not out whore peo- 
ple can see them. They are inhabited alleys 
where scores and scores of miserable wretches 
live their unhealthy and unhappy lives, un- 
noticed and unknown to all others except in- 
frequent policemen, more frequent morgue 
car drivers, an occasional newspaper reporter 
and a few social workers. 

The houses are ramshackle affairs, where 
whole families herd together in single rooms. 
Central heating, electric lights and running 
water are mythical luxuries to these slum 
dwellers. Sanitary provisions are only 
slightly better than those in a native Hot- 
tentot village. 

• * * 

IN proportion to population, Washington 
has more taxicabs than any other city in 
the world. And the rates are so low that 
when two persons are going to the same 
destination it is just as cheap to ride in a 
taxi as in a street car. Street car fares 
are 10 cents a person. The taxi rate all 
the way acrosa Washington is only 20 cents 
and there is no charge for an additional 
passenger. 

Few* of the drivers are making decent 
wages. They pay a flat rate for the use 
of their cabs each day and buy their own 
gasoline. If It were not for their tips, most 
of them would go hungry. Recently, a 
wealthy Senator directed a driver to take a 
certain route to the Capitol. One of Wash- 
ington's frequent parades was going on, 
with the result that the cab got caught in 
a traffic jam and was an hour reaching the 
rapitol. At the end of the ride the Senator 
handed the driver two dimes — ^the exact 
fare. Not even a penny was included for a 
tip, regardless of the fact that the driver 
had been fighting traffic for an hour, and 
had used up at least 18 cents worth of 
gasoline. 

'^Are you sure you can spare that, Sena- 
tor?” asked the driver. 


ONE of the government agencies about 
whose activities the public hears little is 
the Food and Drug Administration in the 
Department of Agriculture, Every month 
this bureau puts a large number of fake 
medicine manufacturera out of business. 

Among the fakers recently forced to shut 
up shop vras a company selling (at $3 a 
bottle) a simple mixture of perfumed water 
which was “guaranteed to cure” more than 
50 diseases, most of them totally unrelated. 


According to the label on the bottle, the 
stuff was a sure fire cure for “all diseases 
of the blood, heart trouble, sciatica, sinus 
trouble, snake biteSj mumps, rheumatism, 
smallpox, diabetes, lockjaw, pneumonia, 
cholera, appendicitis, grippe, hemorrhages, 
iirthritSs and ptomaine poisoning.” 

There was no more room on the label or 
the manufacturera would probably have in- 
clude d tiro punctures and railio static. 

^ * 

J. S. niTZKE, Steamboat Springs, Colm, 
has called tho attention of “Your Washing- 
ton Heporter” to the fact that during the 
same week when U. S. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Van Devanter was caught violating 
federal game laws and went unpunished be- 
cause he “didn’t know such a law existed,” 
an unemployed Colorado man killed a wild 
elk in order to provide food for his large 
family. 

“He was not a Supreme Court Justice,” 
Bitter writes, “so he was fined and placed 
in Jail and the meat was confiscated." 

* * • 

ABOUT once a month eomebody gives the 
Department of State a headache by circulat- 
ing a report that the former British king is 
going to buy an estate near Washington* — in 
nenrby Maryland. The rensnn for these jit- 
ters is the Department’s fear that some day 
Fid ward may decide he wants to return to the 
throne and Uncle Slam may be drawn into the 
monarchical restoration c om p lieu t ions. 

* * * 

UNTIL a recent trip to the White House, 

I never knew that Colonel "Bill” Starling, 
who, as head of the Secret Service’s Presiden- 
tial detait, is responsible for the safety of the 
nation’s Chief Executive, is a former rail- 
road man. 

Starling was a railroad detective — what 
the underworld calls a “cinder dick”- -on the 
Louisville & Nashville about 27 years ago. 

* • * 

ANSWERS: To A. C. F., Lincoln. Nebr — 
The Washington Navy Yard has no facilities 
for building sbips. No vessels have been 
constructed there since Civil War days. 
The “Yard” is a gigantic array of machine 
shops, foundries, blackamith shops, etc., and 
all of the big guns for naval ships are made 
there. 

To M. E. C., Cradock, Va. — I don’t know 
whether 1 will be able to qualify as “a 
former boomer.” Before I went into news- 
paper work I had “box-carred” through Si 
states and held, more or less successfully, 
jobs on 17 different railroads. The shortest 
job I had was six hours on the Kansas City 
Southern. The longest was 15 months on 
the Soo Line, There was a marked decrease 
in the number of nervous breakdowns among 
railroad officials when 1 left that industry. 
Some of the “boomers” 1 knew worked on 
more jobs during a single summer than I 
did during my entire career. 

To W. P. K., Mobile, Ala.—The govern- 
ment does not furnish free automobiles to 
memborK of Congress. 

To Hcveral reiulers who questioned the 
accuracy of this column ’s statement that 
the founders of the U, S. Constitution thrice 
rejected a proposal to give the Supreme 
Court power to declare federal laws uncon- 
stitutional' The authority for that state- 
ment is “MfldT son’s Journal of the Constitu- 
lliiiml Convention,” Hunt’s edition, Volume 
No. 2. Only three states voted to give veto 
power to the court. They were Connecti- 
cut, Maryland and Virginia. 

• « * 

EVERY time CongresRinan Hamilton Fish, 
New York, sticks out his ears some one 
tells the following story about him; 


“I just saw If am Fish walking up and 
down the corridor between the House and 
the Senate wrapped in his own thoughts,” 
said a clerk in the office of Congressman 
Florence Kahn, California. 

“Good heavens! " exclaimed the lady from 
Cfillfornia. “Ho must be stark naked.” 

4 * * 

NOTE to the i-dotterst and t*cro@sers — *A 
member of the House of Representatives is a 
“Congressman” regardless of sex, just as the 
presiding officer of a meeting, whether wear- 
ing skirts or trousers, is a "chairman.” So 
save your stamps. 

* 4 4 

THE Department of Commerce building 
in Washington is such a complicated maxe 
of corridors and elevators that dozens of 
people get lost there every day. Some of 
the lost ones actually work in the building, 
hut lose their bearings when they get on 
a strange floor or hallway. There is one 
authentic case of u wuinau acaileting a trail 
of torn bits of paper behind her so she 
could find her way out of the puzzle. 


ARMY air pilots who have lost their teeth 
are forbidden by the War Department to 
wear false ones while flying. Reason — army 
surgeons are afraid that a man with urilfitjjiil 
biting apparatus may get in an accident, 
swallow the teeth, and choke to death. 

4 4 4 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, it will be 
remembered, was an ardent prohibitionist. 
But until a few weeks ago, no one ever no- 
ticed that his statue in Potomac Park, 
Washington, is in a pose that makes it ap- 
pear he is directing passers-by to a certain 
large building a block outside of the park. 
The building la the largest brewery in 
Washington, 

4 4 4 

NEWSPAPER headline says: “Farm 

Strikers Destroy Tons of Spinach.” Every 
little boy who reads that Is going to decide 
to be a “farm atriker” when he grows up. 

4 4 4 

CONGRESSMAN Louis Ludlow, Indiana, 
IS receiving strong support for his proposed 
constitutional amendment to provide that 
the United States can embark on any foreign 
war only after a referendum of the people 
has authorized such a step. 

Early in 1917, Ernest Lundeen, then a 
member of the House of ReprcGcntativeE from 
a Minnesota district, conducted such a ref- 
erendum among his constituents on whether 
the United States should enter the World 
War, The referendum was about 20-tO'l 
against w'ar. Imndeen voted accordingly and 
the “Hundred Percenters” drove him out of 
public life. However, the same state where 
he was hounded 20 years ago elected him U. S. 
Senator last November, by the biggest ma- 
jority ever received by a candidate for that 
office, 

4 4 4 

IF Senator Elbert B. Thomas, Utah, ever 
decides to stage a filibuster in Congress 
he can wallop his colleagues with speeches 
in five different languages— English, Latin, 
Greek, Chinese and Japanese. He learned 
Chinese and Japanese while serving as a 
missionary in the Orient for the Church of 
the Latter Day Saints (Mormons). 

He is the author of a religious book writ- 
ten In Japanese — "Sukat No Michi ” or "The 
Way of Salvation,” His daughter, born in 
Tokio, Is named “Chiyo.” 
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If the Midwest i> 

ntiii tmQittfvd i« a fvr re troi'rf ft* r*'- 

fdaci **Aor« ftteief if nr f» nr it likt n 

tiuod idm!) tre rr««f rntfu^i^t 
ir/ftitA ern fhe jinr</rrit kiit^v\ in tfti ewrorinr- 
qfiefitial little tfrnttmnrt tmned in to fill ct 
nmall spat-e. 

# • • 

Here ’ 9 a nete une fur the nuft^ytHtuite nulrs^ 
man seriest: 

JUST A SMALL ADJUSTMENT 

The customer in the radio store had just 
decuied on the most expensive vetinUimjtion 
radio and phonoi^raph in stock, and the sales* 
man was thlnkinf^ how heM spend the 
comm Ession. 

*'Bnt there’s one little adjustment Td like 
to have you make/' the customer said* 
"Surely, madam! 

"VVe dorrt have electricityi so will you 
please have it converted for 

* t * 

TTcfcomc bnek, ffrer Foj/ Voti alivayn 
have o good storg. 

A well-known r tried ami true oliLtimer* 
who loves his union better than hia family, 
has one taste in common with his helper. 
They both crave rhubarb pie in the spring- 
time, and often share one with their lunch. 
The helper was puj^^zled to notice that his 
half of the pie seemed to be deficient in 
rhubarb, while the old timer’s had plenty. 
He also noticed that he was apt to be sent 
on some iriviul errand Just be fore lunch 
time. The next time this hapiiened, he 
sneaked back, and peeping through a knot 
hole, sa^v the tried and true old timer press- 
ing his hand on half the jiie before cut- 
ting it. 

The pie-man novc cut? the pie, 

Abnoli) Fox, T. O. 

» S 4 

£frof/icr “Corn Cob tVitlie’* sure /lute 

fo teli and bin gtotg goen right home to 
ertrgone who hun eyer hern *’off agatn» on 
opRin"' the old pagrotL 

HAPPY DAYS 

Once more the love light is softly shining. 
Once more her heart is all aglow. 

Her "obi man’* again is steadily w^orking. 
Even now he is handing over the "dough." 
What a world of difference a few weeks pay 
make 

To the wnfe who has had to get along 
without! 

And scrimp and scrape and yet took the 
breaks. 

And did it all without a pout. 

The kids now can have some new c!othes, 
Their old ones were almont in rags, 

Maybe she w-ill get that "nifty" stove, 

7'he one wdth the "reduced price" tags! 

It wdll brighten up the kitchen, her joy and 
pride; 

Maybe a coat of green on a melt too, 

A rug that’s nine feet wide. 

And a machine on which she can seiv 
Same glad rags for her: and a suit for him 
No need tn wtirry now over diniOM .so thin! 
Once more they can si up out among them. 
The "obi ajun" is winktiig stetuly again. 

"(’OBN i'oii Wiu.n:," 

Local No. 8, Toledo, Ohio. 


Thin in not exactly a ucir nlorg^ iMrt if 
is stiil rr good one. 

A laily was complaining by phone to the 
liffEce of a power company concerning the vile 
language being used by two linemen w'orking 
outside her house. The boss satisfied her by 
explaining that he would immediately send 
a note out to the men via a truck that was 
just then starting for that job. The note 
road as? follows: "What have you been doing? 
What have you been saying? Stop your chat- 
tering as we have just received a complaint 
from a woman in the neighborhood." 

In reply Harry answered the note as fed* 
lows: "We were splicing with Luke heating 
the solder and handing the pot up to me. 
X,uke w*«s bending over w'hen the pot tipped 
accidentally and some solder hit him in the 
back of the neck, ran down his back and 
lug's and into his shoes. 1 will never forget 
the slight look of chastisement on his face as 
he turned up to me and said, *Harry, do be 
a little more careful/ That’s all, boss/’ 

Jim McQutlkin, 

Local No. 3* 

«- « ft 

ITOW^ TO KEEP AWAKE 

iConHiiacd from last month i 

Hrothtr liutcli^e thinks he’s still ttienke^ 
but our hunch is he's just talking in hin sleep I 

The next hour is really the crucial lime of 
the shift. To work — or not to work. The 
man must solve this question for himself. 
Yuu will have no trouble enticing yourself to 
do up the chores about the place the first few 
nights. With every day’s passing, the task 
will become more difTicult. Pretty soon you 
convince yourself that you are just like a 
fireman; simply here in case anything goes 
wrong. 

With a sigh of relief^ you loll back in the 
chair, perch the puppies on the desk and pre- 
pare for a nice snooze. 

Up to now your correspondent has avoided 
all mention of the telephone. At the precise 
instant that your eyes close, your mouth gaps 
open and you are on a short sprint to shut- 
eye, the damned thing goes off. Just why, is 
beyond understanding. Hut always it docs. 

it is good technic to count five before tak- 
ing up the receiver. In your state of partial 
slumber you are very likely to be extremtdy 
thick-headed and say almost anything before 
you catch your tongue and put a halter on it. 

You will discover that somewhere a healer 
has blovrn up. Mind you, not burned out, or 
short circuited or any of the scores of things 
which happen to heaters. They simply blow 
up — psssU Out like a light. 

By the time you have repaired the heater 
and swapped a few lies with the custodian of 
the contraption, it is almost 11 o’clock. 

The chances are 10 to one that your tongue 
is hanging out for a few winks of sleep. The 
bench looks inviting. Ah, boy! 

Your correspondent has measured the bench 
in numeraire times and it always measures 
the same. Plenty wide for him, eh? Not so. 
For 10 seconds, yes, Miiybe 20. No more. 
He is piled up on the hard fioor. with his 
finger in Jils eye and his legs entwined around 
his neck. 

Your correspondent has listed but a few of 
the innumerable and elaborate methods for 
robbing one's self of sleep. Mr. S. plays 


IspUgur with the mice when he is on graveyard 
and Mr. B. visits about the neighborhood 
when not otherwise occupied, 

Mr, S, recommends the swivel chair, but 
states that up to now hu has been unable to 
ditch any sleep in the thing. Mr. B. very 
smart and brings his knitting and in other 
w’ays amuses himself while putting in the 
hours* 

M, L, Uatcufke, 

L. II. No. 

ft ft 4 

SHORTY’S RETOItT 

l My answer to Brother Miirshall Leavitt'l 
A mil lion thanks. Brother M. L, 

For defending my ulTorls so well — 

.My critics* challenge I'm prepared to mei^; 
The harder they knock *ii’ sting, 

The merrier I sing 
My vigorous spirit knows no defeat! 

Since poor, old Miss Muse 
Is used to abuse^ 

'T wouldn’t harm to shower her with a bit 
more; 

1 haven't knowledge enough 
To ft4»pire for "big stulT," 

My vertical spread is but five feet- four! 

A Bit o* Luck. 

AUr. "SilORTFKI.I.OW" flUCK, 

Local No, 3, N* Y. C. 

ft ft ft 

flrt'r’it aiwiher Brother who lintcns to the 
radio like Tip flcgrtaldit. Winh tee ronld f/rf 
some iiraiher who work* in a station to do 
arm on the fitnuif itoisea sorb ok the fetloo’ 
who wan suppoaed io be talking f rom a diver's 
ont^t nnder the rvater^ and teas venilg just, 
noder a hrd ran (o the sttnlto. 

SPONSOR’S u vmo 

The radio, an invisible show*, 

Ethereal sounds it doth blow; 

Every day and night of the year. 

Babb ling from it we do hear. 

We listen to this, and wu listen to that. 

Ax it fills us up with a lot of crap: 

.\Tvd we are expected for it to fall. 

The funny part is we swallow' it all. 

This guy. and that guy have something to 
sell, 

It’s getting so rotten, it commences to smelL 
Buy this, buy that, it*s good for you. 

From those babblers, suckers take their cue* 
Try this and try that to get rid of fat, 

You might win a prize, or a lot of jack; 
Send this carton, this laiiel. this bottom, 
this top, 

A sponsor, maybe you might cop. 

The voice of the shrill, the voice of the bass* 
Much time and money they seem to waste. 
The music is good from this box of wood. 
Comedians have done the best they coubl. 
Sponsors to c hi hi re n cater, like a loving* 
loving mater: 

Kat our cereal ami lie a great j^kater. 

The story they tell, the kiddies' herula they 
swell, 

Even these bedlimes shotibi get the bell. 
One sponsor's throat I'd love to choke, 

I ho|ie you like Ihls— my radio joke, 
FEnniNANr> BKCKran. 

L, U. No. 12], Washington, D. C. 



Civilizations perish because those 
who control them prefer acquistltve- 
ness to jus lice. 


Harold J. I.aski. 







